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“TV as an advertising medium will 
be even stronger in the future.” 





“.,,. Let me tell you how I got him to 
sign the order...even though our prices 
were 5% higher!" 


This salesman knows his customer. Although the buyer 
wanted to talk prices, this salesman understood what 
motivated him most. It was fear of slow delivery and sub- 
standard quality . . . fear that he would be responsible for 
a production shutdown or kickbacks from the quality 
eontrol department. And this was only one of many 
emotions underlying his buying decision. Like all human 
beings, on or off the job... he was motivated by dozens 
of emotional factors. The whole exciting story of how 
emotions affect buying decisions, and how they can be 
applied to selling and advertising, is revealed in a new 
depth study sponsored by STEEL. The complete details 
are available from your STEEL representative. Or drop 
a line today to STEEL Magazine, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 











lime is a sandpile we run our fingers in... s.ndnu 


The value of TIME is our use of it. Thus, productivity 
becomes the significant indication of our TIME’S worth. 


At WBAL-TV in Baltimore, productivity is our principal 
orientation. We seek to use our TIME well by employing 
good creative talent, good judgment and good taste to 
produce the kind of programs that people watch. 


With many award-winning public service features to 
our credit, and with over 75 live local shows each 
week, the variety, quality and interest of our regular 
schedule is not easily matched. Every minute of our day 
is planned with care and consideration for our public 
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responsibility and executed with the attention of pm 
fessional excellence. Audience and sales follow naturally 
this healthy pattern of productivity. 


“TIME is a sandpile we run our fingers in,”’ the philow 
pher says. At WBAL Television 11 in Baltimore, ¥ 
cup our hands tightly. 


NBC Affiliate /Channel 11/Associated with WBAL-AM &Fil 


WBAL-TV BALTIMORE 


Nationally represented by Edward Petry & Co., Inc. 


Media/scope, Man ™ 





MEMO TO MEDIA: 


FIRST QUARTER ADVERTISING REPORT 


Media/scope's sturdy growth rate during 
1959 kept right on, steadily, through the first 
three months of 1960. Advertising in the first 
quarter totaled 2035-2/3 pages. Last year at 
this time it was 150% pages; two years ago it 
was 82-1/3 pages. Roughly, advertising volume 
in this quarter is 2% times greater than it was 
in 1958. Important too, note that first quar- 
ter growth rate in Media/scope's third year 
continues at the 56%-plus level set during 
its second year. 


Where did the gains occur, by media type? 
Happily, growth has been across-the-board. 
Compared with the same period a year ago, the 
increases in advertising from each media type 
are shown in the table: 


Advertising 
Media type lst Quarter 1960 


Business Publications 70% Up 
Consumer Magazines 40% Up 
Newspapers 50% Up 
Radio, TV Stations 65% Up 
Miscellaneous 300% Up 





Our growth trend is equally stimulating in 
terms of number of advertisers appearing in 
1960 issues as compared with a year ago: 


-- Number of Advertisers -- 
Issue 1959 1960 


January $l 63 
February 55 72 
March 62 79 


We submit that the reason for this adver- 
tising increase is because Media/scope is prop- 
erly filling its editorial responsibilities to 
the media-buying function--a role it shares 
with no other publication. 


(over) 

































on during the past three months is not intended 
as a "numbers game" device. It illuminates 
only one area of Media/scope's vigorous total- 
ity. To see it more fully, we sincerely urge 
you to employ the technique discussed in Howard 
Sawyer's article in the February issue. Use 
it, if you will, as a guide in analyzing 
Media/scope's values to your space- or time- 
selling effort. Use it to do the same with 
other publications you now use or intend 

to use. 


concerns promotion dollar efficiency. Beyond 
that, your review will illustrate Mr. Sawyer's 
point that there is more to publication evalua- 
tion than number comparisons. Call it "person- 
ality" as Mr. Sawyer does; call it "image" or 
whatever you like. In Media/scope it's there 
to add its unique strength to your advertising. 





This brief analysis of what has been going 


The comparison will interest you because it 


Sincerely, 


A. W. Moss 


Lh P7002 2 


Advertising Director 





(This insert appears only in those copies going to our complimentary list.) 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES AND QUALIFICATIONS 


For qualified people in media-buying in U. S., its Possessions and 
Canada: $3 a year, $5 two years, $7 three years. All other countries $6 a 


year, $10 two years. 


For people outside the media-buying function (publishers, time and 
Space salesmen, associations, research organizations, etc.) in U. S., its 
Possessions, Canada : $7.50 a year. All other countries $10 a year. 

Subscription orders must show name and title of individual, name of com- 
pany, and nature of company’s business. Publisher reserves right to refuse 


non-qualified subscriptions. 


Mepta/scorz is published exclusively for those people with advertiser com 
panies and advertising agencies engaged in or contributing to the media- 
buying function. 

Mepta/score is published monthly by Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc., 
5201 Old Orchard Road, Skokie, Ill. Printed in U. S. A. Accepted as 
controlled circulation publication at Lafayette, Ind. Copyright 1960 by 
Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. Change of mailing address must reach 
Circulation Department two weeks in advance of publication date. 





Young Chicago 
loves to buy... 





A 
..the Chicago 
The young families are the big buying families, Sun-Times 


in Chicago as anywhere else. But nowhere else 
can you reach them more effectively. 
In Chicago, more young families 


read the Sun-Times than any other newspaper. 
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From the Publisher's Notebook 


ANNUAL MEDIA AWARDS APRIL 7 


Along with April and the west wind and daffodils comes the Annual Media 
Awards sponsored by Mep1a/scope. Date is Thursday, April 7. Preparations 
which have been in progress for several months and last year’s experience 
project the event as one of major importance to all who are concerned with 
the buying of media. There is gratifying evidence of widespread interest on 
the part of those who wish to attend the luncheon, which reminds us that 
many had to be turned away last year. The Waldorf-Astoria’s Starlight Roof 
as the setting for this year’s awards should prevent this embarrassment. 
There were many more entries this year than last, 93 in the Media Research 
classification alone. 

We look forward to the Annual Media Awards because they throw the 
spotlight on media and media-buying as nothing else does. Dr. E. L. Deck- 
inger, father of the idea and who was general chairman last year, expressed it: 
“This is media’s finest hour.” 

We like to remember the conspicuous success of last year’s Awards lunch- 
eon, not merely because of the overflow attendance, but more particularly 
because of the enthusiasm engendered among the members of the entire 
media-buying and selling fraternities. 

“This gives the buyers and sellers of media their place in the sun,” said 


‘ one of the Award winners. “But what is far more important, it focuses 


attention on a phase of advertising service which is finally receiving recogni- 
tion in keeping with its vital contribution to the overall success of advertising 
services.” Yes, it does all that, and it singles out the individuals and the 
organizations whose best efforts have demonstrated: (1) The virtue of crea- 
tive media thinking which more often than not calls for a combination of 
skill, ingenuity, and courage; (2) The value of research as a catalyst in 
converting all of the other elements of advertising and marketing into quali- 
tative values and, (3) It encourages innovations and the testing of unex- 
plored media techniques out of which are born new practice. 

Mep1A/scope’s gratifications come from the knowledge that these Annual 
Media Awards have served as a challenge and have been received with 
genuine enthusiasm and gratitude. 

These Awards for excellence in the performance of any of the tasks in the 
media-buying function embraced in the various categories are in fact re- 
wards for inspired achievement. 
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only fitting... 


Sportsman Chick Hearn and scholar 
Dr. Frank Baxter exemplify the substah 
~ of KRCA’s local television schedule. 
- Me Chick (NBC’s choice for ne 

coverage of West Coast sport 
events) knows his field fre 
locker room to the Hall of fi 
The Dodgers, Rams, UCL 
USC, coaches, managers, 
players and record books... 
form his daily diet and itinerary, 
He fits together a fascin; 
sports picture for an ~ 
appreciative KRCA 
audience. 


Dr. Baxter, M.A, 
D.F.A., Litt.D, 
paralleled his scholaf 
achievements in literat 
with equally masterful 
works in television. B 
KRCA series of 84 
programs, enti 
“Harvest,” pres 
episodes from 
man’s achievemens 
in the world of art, 
literature, public affairsa 
science. It attracted an © 
audience of thousands—and 
grateful thanks from promine 
educators. “Harvest of Amefi 
Literature,” an extension of this s 
is Dr. Baxter’s current contributi 
KRCA’s viewers. : 


Mr. Hearn and Dr. Baxter: op 
ends of the programming spect 
Possibly, but each a fitting example 
KRCA’s extension of the NBC Televis 
Network concept . . . rewarding televi 
every program taste. 


“eK RCA NBC Owned - Channel 4 in Los A 
Sold by NBC Spot Sales } 
iby 
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Ever watch a newsstand being 


To you, this is a supermarket in the mak- 
ing. To us, it’s a spanking new newsstand. 
And for good reason: More than 3 million 
food shoppers across the nation check out 
with as many copies of TV Gumpe week 
in, week out, the year round. These single- 
copy buyers, paying the full cover price, 


Best-selling weekly magazine in America.. 


pick up a healthy part of its 7,250,000 
weekly guarantee. Makes a fellow 
thoughtful, doesn’t it? Suggests that his 
supermarket products might be checked 
out as regularly and successfully if ad- 
vertised in the largest selling weekly in 
magazine history. 


- Circulation 7,250,000 
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© Active People Make Active Markets 


A MARKETER'S GUIDE TO 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 





1. More high income families 


In the past five years, the number of families earn- 
ing $10,000 a year or more has doubled—as has 


The big trend in U.S. life today is toward the active 
’ life—of going and seeing and doing. And it stands to 
~ reason that active people just naturally have more op- 
_ portunity and occasion than others to dress up, drive 
their cars, entertain and be entertained—to do more 
- traveling, keep fit and take a more active part in sport. 
s And almost to a man, marketing authorities agree 
= that the two major economic changes which have done 
the most to help create this active market are the same 
changes that are certain to have more and more decisive 
| bearing on sales during the abundant ’60’s: 


i The best way to reach the fastest growing active market in America today is 
through the 900,000 active families who read America’s National Sports Weekly. 


Sports ILLUSTRATED’s circulation. In the ’60’s 
these “five-figure income” families will as never 
before set the pace for U.S. spending. 


Boom in recreation 
Higher incomes, higher education, automation, 
shorter work weeks, suburban living . . . all these 
changes have created a $41 billion market for rec- 
reation that continues to grow at the rate of 5 to 
10% a year. 
Both these changes—the growth in upper-income fam- 
ilies and the boom in recreation—have merged on the 
pages of one magazine, Sports ILLUSTRATED. Between 


its covers, the modern world of recreation, from boat- 


ing to bridge to baseball —becomes your setting for sell- 
ing the fastest-growing active market in the U.S. today. 





, . 4 
Sport brings out the best in 


_ Every week Sports ILLUSTRATED is a wel- 

guest in the homes of 900,000 pros- 

; families who lead their communi- 

‘ties and professions and set the trends of 
4 times. 


The best in [ Families] 


One out of every five U.S. families earn- 


- 


$15,000 or more subscribes to Sports 


Median Income $10,291* 

» (This is the highest median of any U.S. 
/ weekly that is read by the whole family) 
‘Homes 


Own home 76.9% 
. 


_ Own one or more 98.6% 
_ Own two or more 45.5 
No. of cars per 100 car- 

owning families 156 

Department Store 

Charge Account 98.8% 
te: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Automotive 

April 1959. 


The best in [Render] 


lian Age (head of household) 41.7 yrs. 
, wife; 38.5 yrs. 
i, Education 


67.4% 


i. College 
t : Occupation 

l Business 
Professional 

Life Insurance 
Have life insurance 


75.5% 
11.1% 
96.4% 
| Have traveled outside U.S. 63.3% 
» (Exclusive of Canada, Mexico, 

7 Armed Forces) 

A readership: In every 100 Sports 


TED subscriber families, there are 
n readers.) 


_ The best in [Merchandising] 


y using Sports ILLUSTRATED, the adver- 
can integrate his entire marketing 
around advertising in a quality 
that is the national spokesman 








» 


Regional shopping centers, for example, 
have found Sports ILLUSTRATED Festivals 
to be one of the few events in which all 
their operations can participate. SI adver- 
tising has produced thousands of displays 
in food and drug chains, automotive dealer- 
ships, camera, TV and appliance, and auto 
accessories stores. 

Through Sports ILLUSTRATED you may 
arrange for appearances of well-known 
sports personalities at sales and distributor 
—-. Appearances by stars build store 
t Cc. 


Advertising 
More than 600 advertisers, large and 
small, have put Sports ILLUSTRATED to the 
te 


s 
A handful of examples of how some of 
these succeeded is given below: 


In launching new products .. . 


The Ford Motor Company used Sports 
ILLUSTRATED to make its first — and exclu- 
sive — announcement of the Thunderbird. 
A few days later, via a random survey, just 
69 dealers reported that they had sold 
$350,000 worth of a new car which had not 
yet even appeared in the showrooms. 

Chemstrand Corporation used Sports 
ILLUSTRATED to get into the menswear busi- 
ness with its new fiber, Acrilan. 

In opening U.S. markets 
for foreign imports . . . 

At a time when imported car sales in 
U.S. have soared from 30,000 to 400,000 
cars per year, their number one advertising 
medium has been Sports ILLUSTRATED. One 
example of many: Porsche tripled its sales 
in this country while advertising in Sports 
ILLUSTRATED exclusively. 


In marketing home products .. . 


General Electric introduced its new 
stereo components with an announcement 
ad in several magazines. The best response 
per-reader came from Sports ILLUSTRATED. 


In selling men's and 
women’s fashions . . . 


The Wool Bureau has frequently pulled 
its largest volume of inquiries from Sports 
ILLUSTRATED readers. 

Peck & Peck used Sports ILLUSTRATED to 
introduce a new shirtwaist dress which was 
an immediate sell-out. 


In reaching industry leaders . . . 


Dictaphone introduced its portable 
“Dictet” with a Sports ILLUSTRATED ad 
which pulled replies at the lowest cost-per- 
inquiry in Dictaphone history. Sports IL- 
LUSTRATED now carries institutional cam- 
paigns for Gulf Oil and Union Oil of Cali- 
fornia, for America’s three largest banks 
(Chase, National City and Bank of Amer- 
ica), for American Express, for Sheraton 
Hotels, and for American Trucking Asso- 
ciations. 


In recruiting family 
insurance prospects . . . 

In Sports ILLUsTRaTep the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society drew the biggest 
coupon resp in pany history. 50,000 
subscribers responded to give Equitable 
what turned out to be an invaluable list of 
top insurance prospects. 


In merchandising . . . 


To follow up a Sports ILLUSTRATED cam- 
paign, Jantzen recently adapted SI articles 
into the booklets “How to Water Ski” and 
“Ten Tips to Better Golf.” Jantzen’s deal- 
ers across the country bought and dis- 
tributed more than 600,000 copies of these 
booklets. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED'S growth 

Sports ILLUSTRATED’s own sales record 
is impressive. In August, 1954, 450,000 
readers bought the first issue. Circulation 
has since doubled to 900,000. 

In advertising, Sports ILLUSTRATED rose 
to 9th place among all national magazines 
in total advertising pages in 1959. Adver- 
tising revenue has risen by 300% in the 4 
years 1955-1959. 

This record of growth, shared by the 
magazine and its advertisers, clearly re- 
flects the growth of the market which 
Sports ILLUSTRATED sells. If you want to 
sell the market where your sales have room 
to grow, Sports ILLUSTRATED is “the one 
to grow on.” 

Basic Rates - National 
Base Circulation, 900,000 weekly. 





issue 
Mar. 7, 
Page Black & White 
(1 Time) 
Page 4-color (1 Time) $7980 
(continued on other side) 


Present 
Rates 
$5355 





A Marketer’s Guide to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED (continued from other side) 


THE REGIONAL EDITIONS OF SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED 


Active marketing ns with active mar- 
kets .. . and coverage of the 
active market in the nation’s four major 
marketing areas y+ with the active 
families who read the four | edi- 
tions of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 


In addition to offering a high quality 
readership in each area, the regional edi- 
tions of Sports ILLUSTRATED can add the 
following to any advertiser’s marketing 
program: 


increased 
through regional editions 


By selecting any one (or a combination) 
of SI’s regional editions, advertisers with 
special marketing needs can add new flexi- 
bility to their planning without sacrificing 
anything in the way of convenience or im- 
pact: For example: 


| Seasonal Selling | 


The national distributor whose sales are 
strongly influenced by seasonal factors can 
follow the sun in SI. For example, INTER- 
NATIONAL LATEX Co., manufacturer of 
Isodine, uses the national edition in the 
summer and the Western Regional in the 
winter. 

And the apparel advertiser who simul- 
taneously wants to promote his brand name 
nationally, sell woolens in New England, 
and sell tropicals in the South, can alter- 
nate copy in SI’s national edition with copy 
in the Eastern and Southern editions. One 
magazine—three campaigns. 


Regional | Product Preferences| 


The regional flexibility of Sports It.Lus- 
TRATED has also solved a great many prob- 
lems for advertisers whose sales are af- 
fected by various regional product prefer- 
ences: HENLEY DISTILLERS, for example, 
feature Champion Bourbon in the Southern 
Edition, DuBouchet Cordials in the Mid- 
Western Edition, and Rum Carioca in the 
Eastern Edition. 


[Retail] Outlets 


Retail stores, who draw most or all of 
their business from particular regions, have 
found that they can rely on the regional 
editions of SI to reach their best suburban- 
based charge account customers. (Lorp & 
TAYLOR regularly uses SI’s Eastern Edi- 
tion; MARSHALL Fretp & Co., the Mid- 
Western Edition; Roos-ATkins, the West- 
ern Regional.) Saks FirtH AVENUE, with 
branch stores from coast to coast, adver- 
tises nationally in SI, and uses the Eastern 
Regional to feature special merchandise 
offered in their main store in New York. 


ower [Specinized] News 


This same flexibility applies to the spe- 
cialized marketing needs of many others, 
too. Examples: AMBASSADOR-SHERMAN 
Horets — virtually all of the Sherman’s 





























Circulation Base 250, 
Full Pace Block & White $1,000 





Circulation Base 175,000 
Full Page Black & White $1,400 


ests come from the area covered by SI’s 
fidWestern Edition; Boac—one of 
twenty-four airlines who advertise in SI, 
uses the Eastern Edition to sell Caribbean 
flights; PAN-AMERICAN LIFE— a southern 
company, uses SI’s Southern Edition to in- 
crease prestige (with expansion in mind) 
and sel licies at the same time; BROWN 
FORMAN Disrmizns—Ush hers Green Stripe 
Scotch—has national distribution, but the 
West Coast is particularly important to 
them, and SI’s Western Regional assures 
them the top-quality circulation they want. 

Through SI regional editions (with or 
without the national edition), companies 
of all sizes—from Dupont, with 62 pages, 
national and regional, to the most modest 
resort advertiser — have been able to add 
new flexibility to their advertising efforts. 


Added [Prestige | 
for regional advertisers 


Until recently, the regional advertiser 
(or the national advertiser who wanted to 
stage a special regional promotion) was 
limited to the use of local media. 

Now, the regional marketer is free to 
take advantage of the built-in prestige 
value of national advertising by choosing 
his regional media from a long list of na- 
tional magazines which are currently ac- 
cepting regional advertising. 


America’s | Most Contemporary | 
Magazine 


Of all these national magazines, how- 
ever, only one can bring to an advertiser’s 
campaign the uniquely effective prestige 
that is naturally associated with title, 
“America’s most contemporary magazine.” 

For here is the one magazine that most 
clearly reflects the active way of life that 
is destined to set the pace for millions of 
families to follow in the abundant ’60’s . . 
the smart new mode of living that has 
aneee out of shorter working hours and 

r vacations, better incomes for young- 
er eniiten, and the ever-increasing shift 
to places called suburbia, exurbia and in- 
terurbia. 











| Sport is Smart] 


In fact, for the families who are leading 
the way into the ’60’s, sport has me an 
essential part of family, social and busi- 
ness lives. 

Each week, the Editors of SI apply their 
talents to the full sweep of today’s sport- 
minded way of living—everything from the 
latest in ski-togs to the weekend’s football 
highlights — food .. . travel .. . bridge . 
fitness and health . . plus “how to” tips 
from the experts in every field of s 

As a result, SI has, in five years, 2 
the authoritative spokesman for contem- 
porary living. 


Top [Quality | Advertisers 


Your advertising will gain additional 
prestige from the fine company it will keep 





























Circulation Base 210,000 
Full Page Black & White $1,600 


in the pages of Sports ILLUSTRATED — ad. 
vertisers (both national and regional) 
whose names and p are associated 
with the very best in quality and service, 
This unique blend of contemporary edj- 
torial smartness and top-quality advertis- 
ing pages will bring new prestige to your 
regional campaign — sales- ~producing pres- 
tige available only in America’s Most Con- 
temporary Magazine. 


The Regional [impact | of Sport 


From the smallest New England town to 

t Los Angeles — where last Fall World 

ries fever hit millions of homes at once— 

port has always played an exciting and 
clmuinting role in American life. 


Sports Always [in Sent] 


Sport has a year ’round appeal. Every 
month in the year contains its own sports 
interest, regardless of what other factors 
may affect sales. 

As a result, both national and regional 
advertisers can use SPORTS ILLUSTRATED to 
bolster sales by adding impact to their ad- 





vertisi Bugs | periods when other media 
tend to lose selling impetus. 
Effective Use of | Sports —— 





Example: last Spring, the 
sion of CHRYSLER CorP. and SI’s ae. 
dising Department staged a “Meet 


gee 
SHEER FRETS ERTIES ES 


ios 4 PE mrpony- in Pittsburgh that 

dealers are still talking about. To 
os step-up traffic through Dodge show- 
rooms, the entire Pittsburgh Pirate base- 


ball team turned out, three to a showroom, 
signed autographs, talked to customers, 
pulled in fans by the thousands. “No one 
can remember a promotion as successful as 
this one. This is real advertising,” was the 
reaction of the Secretary of the Alleghany 
Dealers Association. 

The regional advertiser in SI can also 
stimulate increased retailer or distributor 
enthusiasm for a campaign by area 
to have local sports personalities a’ 
regional sales meetings or call on indivi- 
dual dealers in their stores. 


In short, whatever campaign de- 
to run in the edition of 
or 





This is the 
combination whic "il “i. in 


four Regional Editions of S$ 
ILLUSTRATED. 
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PROGRESS REPORT FROM THE DIGEST 


The Reader’s Digest has discovered that advertisers know 
a bargain when they see one. Reporting on the first full 
year of its policy of selling two-color and bleed pages at 
the cost of black-and-white (and of charging a mere 13 
per cent premium for four-color), the Digest reveals that 
during 1959, more than 90 per cent of its advertising 
appeared in color, compared with 68 per cent in 1958. 
Furthermore, four-color advertising accounted for 20 per 
cent more pages than two-color and black-and-white com- 
bined; more than two out of three advertising pages were 
bleed. 

In dollars and cents, the Digest’s policy has meant sub- 
dantial savings to advertisers. In the normal course of 
magazine operation, a publication’s advertising volume 
tends to increase faster than the number of pages sold, 
merely because rate increases make each page more expen- 
sive. For example, between 1956 and 1957, pages in the 
Digest increased 38 per cent, while revenue increased 56 
per cent; from 1957 to 1958, pages increased 9 per cent, 
while volume rose 20 per cent. 

But from 1958 to 1959, when the new policy was insti- 
tuted, both advertising volume and advertising pages in 
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the magazine increased at exactly the same rate—an even 
3) per cent. This means that no effective rate increase had 
been imposed. Here is why. In 1958, the Digest received 
$31,750 for a black-and-white page. Those advertisers 
who stuck with black-and-white into 1959 paid a fairly 
aiff increase—to $34,250. But those advertisers who 
dected to seize the opportunity to get into color got a 
bargain: they got a two-color bleed page for $34,250, 
$3,650 less than they would have had to pay in 1958. Ad- 
Wettisers who shifted to four-color bleed did almost as 
well. They got the page for $38,750, $3,100 less than they 
would have had to pay in 1958. And advertisers who used 
color and bleed already actually had their rates cut. 

This kind of bargain is rare in media, and it probably 
won't come around again soon. 
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ASLOGAN FOR THE ABC 

The newspaper industry apparently is worrying more and 
more over the declining stature of audited paid circulation 
4 measure of media value. 
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The latest sign of this concern is the decision of the 
Newspaper Advertising Executives Association to sponsor 
a slogan contest among advertiser and agency personnel 
on the importance of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 

The contest, which closes April 4, offers prizes of $300, 
$200, and $100 for slogans of 25 words or less best ex- 
pressing the role of ABC-audited circulation “as the basic 
and most important measurement in the evaluation of 
print media.” 

NAEA hopes to focus the attention of the younger gen- 
eration of buyers of media on the values of ABC. The 
presumption is that these younger persons neglect ABC 
figures (which are all the data most newspapers have) in 
favor of audience estimates, exposure figures, and other 
projected statistics. 


0. T. CARSON 


O. T. Carson, chairman of the board of Domestic Engi- 
neering Company, Chicago, died on Jan. 22 at the age of 
74. A pioneer in business publishing, Mr. Carson’s main 
contribution lay in his ability to originate publications 
and create distinctive editorial formulas. Among such 
publications are /nstitutions Magazine, Actual Specifying 
Engineer, and Engineers’ Product File, a catalog-directory. 
Other outstanding publications with whose success he was 
associated are Domestic Engineering and Domestic Engi- 
neering Catalog-Directory. 


NEWSWEEK GOES TO SINDLINGER 


The hunger of the smaller magazines for the kind of 
audience research that has paid off so well for the mass- 
circulation giants is strong indeed. The Advertising Re- 
search Foundation’s ill-fated 30-magazine study, for ex- 
ample, was heavily supported by smaller publications for 
whom the audience research of the Politz type is too 
expensive to be sponsored by an individual magazine. In 
order for a magazine of perhaps one million circulation to 
get stable data, the sample would have to be so big that 
the cost would be astronomical. 

Newsweek got around this difficulty recently by hiring 
Sindlinger & Company to tabulate audience figures on the 
three newsweeklies. The data were not gathered specifi- 


cally for Newsweek, but were culled from Sindlinger’s con- 
tinuous, syndicated telephone surveys. 

The results are not overly surprising. The report shows 
Time out in front (it’s by far the largest of the three 
books), with Newsweek a close second, and U.S. News 
third in most demographic categories. On a readers-per- 
dollar basis, Newsweek claims it is first. 

The biggest news is not in the research report, but in 
the researcher—Sindlinger. This company has been in a 
difficult position in the advertising business because of 
differences of opinion with the Advertising Research 
Foundation, which claims that Sindlinger has not cooper- 
ated with ARF’s efforts to find out exactly what Sind- 
linger’s research methods are. Sindlinger, of course, denies 
this. Newsweek went so far as to hire J. Stevens Stock, 
a highly respected researcher, to write an appraisal of 
Sindlinger’s telephone sampling techniques. Mr. Stock 
produced a thoughtful, balanced document which certainly 
did not condemn Sindlinger’s methods, but did not un- 
qualifiedly endorse them either. It is obvious that some- 
thing stronger in the way of a seal of approval is needed. 

This Sindlinger hopes to provide. At the luncheon meet- 
ing announcing the Newsweek study, Mr. Sindlinger an- 
nounced that he had applied to ARF for an analysis of 
his organization’s methods. Until the beginning of this 
year, ARF policy forbade evaluation of a syndicated serv- 
ice as a whole. Now that the policy has been changed, 
Sindlinger is prepared to take advantage of it. The analy- 
sis will be conducted entirely at his expense and on his 
initiative. He is hopeful that a report will be issued by 
the summer. ARF, meanwhile, refuses to make any state- 
ment. In response to a request for such a statement, A. 
W. Lehman, managing director had this to say: “In ac- 
cordance with the policy which has been established by 
the Foundation’s Board of Directors, we cannot confirm 
or deny statements regarding what services have applied 
to ARF for an analysis. It is satisfactory to us if the 
service wants to make a statement, but we shall not make 
one unless or until a report is issued on a specific service.” 


THOUGHTS ON TELEVISION 

The physical mobility of television programs, through film 
and videotape, not only facilitates a magazine programing 
concept, but may also lead to eventual disappearance of 
TV networks. 

These, plus the “probability of toll television” were 
among the predictions made by William E. Matthews at 
the annual managers’ conference of the Blair Television 
Companies in New York. 

Pointing out that 90 per cent of network output today is 
filmed, and that perhaps another seven per cent is taped, 
Mr. Matthews suggested that there may be little need for 
networks. Young & Rubicam’s vice-president and director 
of media relations and planning went on to tell the station 
representatives that they have the opportunity to act as 


disributors of filmed and taped programs and to help the 
advertiser “place shows in those markets where people buy 
his product.” 

Mr. Matthews did not, however, neglect the present in 
his unusually frank talk. Decrying the load of paper work 
that “clogs the flow of agency-station relations, and re. 
quires 120 people in our N.Y. office to do nothing but 
shuffle papers,” he made a plea for a charter for all st. 
tions, so that “we could do business by chits, and eliminate 
the need for lawyers to interpret the multitude of dis 
claimers and caveat emptors in effect at one station or 
another.” 

Neither did Mr. Matthews spare the role of agencies 
He readily admitted that agencies are not guiltless in the 
matter of multiple spotting, and said that “We buyers and 
stations must resist each other lest stations overload their 
schedules to the point where we destroy the value of an. 
nouncements that are properly scheduled.” 

He also chided agencies for buying rating points when 
“what we should be buying is the emotional effect of a 
powerful medium on the viewer.” 

“We must respect television,” he said, “and think oft 
as a means of communication into human minds. It mug 
be judged in terms of what it means to people in each par. 
ticular town, and in terms of the mood of the viewer when 
he turns on his set.” 


MEDIA RECORDS CLASSIFICATIONS 

Readers will notice that Media/scope’s Trends in National 
Newspaper Advertising table in this issue contains some 
substantial omissions. This is because Media Records, 
Inc., which prepares the material, has decided, after 0 
years, to modernize its product classification structure, 
Major changes include the separation of housing equip 
ment (i.e., appliances) from furniture and home furnish 
ings; the establishment of a new household supplies class, 
which will include paper products, soaps, and similar 
packaged products; the separation of broadcast media 
advertising from radio-TV set advertising. During 196, 
therefore, many classifications will not be comparable 
with prior years organized under the old system. Thing 
will be back to normal next year. 


COLOR IN NEWSPAPERS 
Newspaper ROP color continues to make progress. Th 
year 1959 set a new high with over 153 million lines, 
cording to Media Records tabulations published in th 
Hoe Report. The total is 25 per cent above 1958's linage 
December national ROP color linage totalled 6.4 mit 
lion lines, a gain of 48 per cent over December 198 
Top national classifications for the month were liquor, 
cigarettes, sporting goods, dairy products, meat, fish, and 
poultry, in that order. The most heavily advertised prod: 
uct was Salem cigarettes, followed by Seagram’s 7 Crom 
Kodak photographic products, Florida frozen orang 
juice, and Pepsi-Cola. 
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"McCall's readers don’t usually breakfast in bed. They're more likely 
tobe involved with children’s galoshes, laundry, a fast cup of coffee 
‘-and a durable dream of someday breakfasting in bed. Which is 
‘Precisely why more and more women are turning, by the millions 
900.000 circulation guaranteed for January, 1961, or earlier), 
Dthe pages of that useful. and dream-infusing magazine known as 
s. For McCall's regularly carries the most editorial linage 
field, the most service !inage in the field. In food, in fashion, 


my ews Nor? 


e Most Service 


in home furnishings, in beauty, and in the home appliance area, 
McCall's not only is the most basically helpful... but also the most 
beautiful and colorful. It makes the daily routines easier, but it also 
provides the incentive for better living, emotionally, materiaity. That 
this is the climate for advertising, the setting for sales, is best attested 
to by McCall's own advertising success. 1960 first-quarter figures are 
ahead of 1959 by 30.1% in space; 35.2% in revenue. And the March 
issue is the biggest ever in the magazine's history! 


The Most Beautiful Service 
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PRE-SELL CUSTOMERS 


by the millions! 


More than ever before in the highly 
competitive field of mass marketing 
of consumer products, it is vital to 
create the point of decision prior to 
the point of sale. For maximum 
sales, pre-sell the more than 54% mil- 
lion heavy spending FIRST 3 MAR- 
KETS GROUP reader families with 
a convincing sales campaign in their 
most popular weekly reading habit. 
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THE GROUP WITH THE SUNDAY PUNCH 


ROTOGRAVURE +» COLORGRAVURE 
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By concentrating a sizable part 
of your advertising effort on the 
FIRST 3 markets of New York, Chi- 
cago and Philadelphia—which ac- 
count for about % of Drug sales, % 
of Food sales, % of Furniture, Fur- 
nishings and Appliance sales, and % 
of total U.S. Apparel sales— you can 
favorably influence buying decisions 
of customers by the millions. 
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In these compact, most profitable 
markets where the family coverage 
of Genera] Magazines, Syndicated 
Sunday Supplements, Radio and TY 
thins out, there is no substitute for 
FIRST 3 MARKETS’ dominant 
55% COVERAGE of all families. 

To make your advertising sell 
more where more is sold...its 
FIRST 3 FIRST! 


New York Sunday News Coloroto Magazine 
Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine 
Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer “Today” Magazine 





Maw Yous 1). 0.1. News Building, 220 Cast 42nd Steet, MUrcay MN )-4894 + Cumcage 11, ., Inibene lower, SUperios 1.0043 Sam Francisco 4, Calil., 155 Montgomery Street, GAcfielé 1.7946 + Los AMGELES 5, Cals, 2460 Wilshire Boulevard, Ushi? 
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The architect’s cupped hands capture another million- 
dollar dream in mid-thought. And the Building Editor of 
INSTITUTIONS Magazine is “there” with the operator, 
architect and engineer to capture the initial enthusiasm 
of those concerned with creation of a new institution. 


These imaginative, usable construction ideas are reported 
to his readers in the Building Section of each issue. What 
does a hospital supervisor or motel operator care about a 
university food service building? The community of interest 
all operators have in how the other fellow does it leads them 
to the one meeting place of ideas —the pages of 


INSTITUTIONS Magazine. 


Our editors find restaurateurs asking about shower heads, 
housekeepers about wall coverings, dietitians about door 





sfitable } closers . . . readers equally concerned with food service, 
verage food, construction, maintenance, decorating, furnishing and 
licated housekeeping. Whatever your product for Institutions, you 
nd TV can pinpoint your advertising message to this multi-billion 
ute for dollar market in INSTITUTIONS Magazine. 
ninant . . , es 
ilies, Call us or Consult Your Advertising Agency. 
ig sell 
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MAGAZINE OF MASS FEEDING/MASS HOUSING 
1801 PRAIRIE AVE., CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
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FEW MAJOR 
CITY ZONES 
IN THE 
NATION HAVE 
GROWN AS 
FAST AS 
LONG BEACH 
CALIFORNIA 


... how in the 
over-half- million 
population group 


18.1% 
GAIN 
222,861 
people 


285,502 


1959 


508,369 










1959 








Independent 





Morning Evening Sunday 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
Represented nationally by 

RIDDER-JOHNS, INC. 
MEMBER METRO COMICS GROUP 
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Break for Buyers? . . . With all of 
the drum-beating going on in con- 
nection with ad content approval by 
media, the situation might possibly 
result in less pressure on media de- 
partments in the future. Having to 
allow time to submit ads and commer- 
cials for approval should mean work- 
ing further in advance all along the 
line in order to meet media deadlines. 
This could result in fewer schedule 
changes that are so often brought 
about by the late completion of copy. 


Negro Media . . . The amount of 
national advertising money being 
spent in media directed at colored 
populations seems destined to keep 
growing. National advertisers and 
their agencies appear to be finally 
catching on to the fact that these 
media, in addition to providing good 
advertising value in themselves, are 
doing an outstanding merchandising 
job in building distribution and brand 
loyalty. As a part of their merchan- 
dising service, some of the radio sta- 
tions, which program for Negroes 
exclusively, divide their unsold time 
among their regular advertisers, 
which for some of their clients exceeds 
the dollar expenditure with the station. 


Spot Radio . . . Lawrence Webb, 
managing director of the Stations 
Representatives Association, estimates 
that 1960 spot radio sales will hit the 
$200 million mark. While there is no 
doubt that spot radio buying is on 
the up-grade, there is every indication 
from rate cards coming in these days 
that a big portion of the increase will 
be coming from the higher rates that 
are being announced for the future. 
The rate hikes are a sure sign of the 


returning vigor of the radio broad. 
casting industry. 


New Twist . . . While advertising on 
television sets in super markets is not 
new, the way that Storevision is doing 
it is. Special programing over New 
York’s Channel 13 has been designed 
to catch the shopper right at the point 
of purchase using short bits of spe 
cial-interest events with short com- 
mercials slipped in before the viewer 
knows it’s happening. Priced for the 
store coverage, the same programing 
and commercials are seen in the 
homes with sets tuned to the station. 
This is considered a bonus. 


Specialized Media . . . Jim Boynton, 
advertising director of Fawcett Pub 
lications, has jumped on to Hearst's 
bandwagon, pushing the value of spe 
cialized consumer publications. In 
discussing the subject at Faweett’s 
recent sales meeting, he pointed out 
that finding the specific markets cov- 
ered by vertical publications would 
necessitate careful examination of 
media. All that remains to be done 
now is for the specific media to pre 
sent more specific facts about their 
specific markets. 


“Magazine” TV .. . The latest m 
mor about the magazine concept of 
handling television commercials # 
that CBS, its strongest broadcasting 
advocate, might try it one night 4 
week next season on a pilot tryotl 
basis. With Jack Cunningham being 
the big agency supporter of the ides, 
it will be interesting to see how mal 
of the Cunningham & Walsh television 
advertiser list will be among the 


sponsors. 
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A Gain of 115,763 Circulation in Only Two Years! 


From January 1958 to January 1960, circulation of the PHILADELPHIA 
DAILY NEWS has zoomed from 159,474 to 275,237. All without contests, 


premiums, or giveaways of any kind—accomplished by editorial 





excitement, editorial excellence. 


And under the stewardship of Triangle Publications, Inc., which acquired 
the tabloid DAILY NEWS just two years ago, 


advertising is climbing fast — 
1,425,289 line gain in only one year! 


The most spectacular linage increases have come in those advertising 


categories which interest our young, responsive audience. 


This on-the-scene verdict by readers and advertisers is excellent proof 
that DAILY NEWS vitality, its bonus of a growing circulation, backed 
by local sales strength, give you more for your advertising dollar. 





PRIiLADELPHIA @BAILY 


an afternoon newspaper, published by Triangle Publications, Inc., Walter H. Annenberg, Pres. 











THEY KNOW 
AMERICAN HOME 
IS NEW 

...DO YOU ? 


American Home has brought a new look anda 
scope to home service. Its new beauty is mor 
mere adornment. It is beauty that inspires action 
too, is new depth of information. . . usable, de 

earth ideas and advice for our 12,000,000 men 
women readers. Compare the new American 
with any other mass magazine: = BUILDING. The 
American Home shows more homes than any? 
major magazine—more merchant-built homes 


other major magazines together. No wonder ag 
Media/ scope, March! 
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tentage of American Home families build and buy 
les than do the families of any other major mag- 
ne! @ REMODELING. For 10 years, a greater per- 
nlage of American Home families have remodeled 
improved their homes than have the families of 
tther major magazine! @ MEAL PLANNING. The 
American Home devotes more of its pages to 


Subject than any other major magazine. On the 


ge, 60% of all families say they use or plan to use 


Mican Home's recipes 30 days after publication! 
Nedia/scope, March 1960 





® EQUIPMENT & FURNISHINGS. American Home 
devotes more of its pages to home furnishings, deco- 
rating, appliances, housewares than any other mass 
magazine! @ GARDENING. American Home now de- 
votes more of its pages to gardening than any other 
major magazine. Its editorial staff has been increased 
to provide the most authoritative coverage in its field. 
@ The new American Home is the home-service 
magazine of the Sixties. Its readers get more out of 


it—do more with it. Discover the new American Home. 
19 





Placed 48,176 Advertisements, 


Catalog Pages and Product Inserts 


in the 50th Annual Edition of 


THOMAS REGISTER 


to Help American Industry 
with Product Selection. 


In addition to this vast storehouse of 
purchasing information, all the products 
of all known manufacturers in the 
United States are listed under one or 
more of the 70,000 appropriate product 
classifications to provide Thomas 
Register paid subscription clientele 
with the accurate, authentic where-to- 
buy data so essential to their daily pro- 
duction and growth activities. 


13,007 Advertisers 


48,176 Advertisements 
with the help of 


1,662 Advertising Agencies 





13,007 Companies 





Industry's No, 1 Publication 
because it's 
Industry's No, 1 Marketplace 


Thomas Publishing Company 
461 Eighth Ave. « New York 1, N. Y. 
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REFERENCE VALUE 


Mep1a/score is the only magazine 
of some 20 I get of which I save all 
copies for reference. 

R. A. GILBERTZ 

Media director, W. E. Long Co., 

La Grange, Ill. 


THEATER SCREEN ADVERTISING 


Just a note to thank you for all 
of us at the Bureau for your very 
nice coverage of the medium this 
month; “How National Advertisers 
Can Use the Theater Screen, Mep1a/- 
scope, January 1960.” In your refer- 
ence to the Bankers Life program, the 
advertising agency should be Phil- 
lips & Cherbo, Inc., Chicago. It-was 
Grant, Schwenk & Baker in the peri- 
od described in the story, but per- 
haps the present agency should be 
identified with its client. 

Epwin A. KARTMAN 

Publicity director, Theatre-Screen 

Advertising Bureau, Chicago. 


BEST EDITORIALLY 


Mep1A/scope is by far the best of 
all media magazines editorially. 
Ruts L. Simonps 
Doremus & Company, Boston. 


INDUSTRIAL AGENCY 


Your magazine does a fine job. 
Remember, we are an_ industrial 
agency with no current specific in- 
terest in consumer media. 

E. W. RopoTHaM 

President, E. W. Robotham Co., 

Saugatuck, Conn. 


IN FAVOR OF INSERTS 


I believe Howard G. Sawyer states 
his case against inserts very well in 
the January issue of Mep1A/scoPe 
(“Obsession with Inserts”). But I do 
not agree with his premise. He seems 
to object to inserts, gatefolds and 
other “blockbusters” because they 
take attention away from other adver- 
tisers. Of course they do. So does the 
use of color. Or vivid headlines. Or 
unusual art. Or hard hitting copy. 

We use inserts. And we have had 
several unusual ones. And gatefolds 
as well. These were available to all 
advertisers who were willing to pay 
a premium—and we charge a pre- 
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mium— for this privilege in addition 
to the cost of furnishing us with the 
inserts. I am sure this is fairly com. 
mon practice. Thus the advertiser js 
getting more attention, but he is cer. 
tainly paying more to do so. 

As to annoying the reader, I ques. 
tion that. The reader of a business 
paper is as much interested in the 
advertising as he is in the editorial 
(well, almost as much.) But, as Mr. 
Sawyer points out, the reader is seek. 
ing information which will help him 
do his job better. He may find this 
in an insert. Or he may find it in a 
small-space ad. If it’s a good business 
paper ad—whether an insert, pop up, 
gatefold or what have you—it will do 
the job for the advertiser, but a poor 
ad will not, no matter how gimmicky 
the approach. 

Everything that goes into an ad is 
an “attention-seeking” device, that is 
the nature of tompetitive advertising. 
To condemn inserts on these grounds 
seems to me to be unfair. As to the 


‘ prices on inserts I guess the reason 


most of us do not list them in Stand- 
ard Rate & Data is that it would 
probably take several pages to list all 
of the combinations possible. In the 
case of Military Market & Govern 
ment Buying, we simply put it all out 
on a separate sheet for use by our 


salesmen. 
Joun J. Ryay 


Publisher, Military Market & Gov- 
ernment Buying, New York. 


SOURCE OF IDEAS 

I store every issue of Mepia/score 
for future reading. I treat MepiA/- 
SCOPE not as a business newspaper, 
but as a source for fundamental ad- 
vertising ideas. 

H. M. Fisuer 
Media buyer, Dancer-Fitzgerald- 
Sample, Inc., New York. 


LIKES OBER SERIES 

The series by Bernard H. Ober 
(“Basics in Audience Measure 
ments”) is excellent—very useful fl 
able material. 


J. Warermas 

Time buyer, J. Walter Thompson 
Company, New York. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Anybody here seen Kelly?” a Oe 


He was equipment buyer for an auto accessory plant 
in Flint. Where is he now? 


If we don’t already know, we soon will . . . Kelly 
sees to that. Having paid for a subscription to a ,coosccooree 
McGraw-Hill magazine, he wants it. And he lets us 
know where he’s going. 


You can multiply Kelly by thousands, because 
executives in business and industry are constantly 
on the move.* New jobs, new titles, new locations— 
inevitably they become a matter of record in our 
subscription files. 

Even when we aren’t notified of a change of address 
. .. and it sometimes happens . . . Kelly’s subscription 
must come up for renewal, as does every subscription 
to McGraw-Hill publications. When it does, he’s 
traced, and either located or dropped as a subscriber. 
It’s the best way we know to maintain an active, 
alert market place for our advertisers. 


=, McGraw-Hill =” 


eave PUBLICATIONS 4 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42nd ST., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 








Selected and bought by men in industry who want the best in editorial service. 






‘Mk your McGraw-Hill representative for our 
iyear circulation analysis, “Men On The Move.” 


Media! cope. March 1960 












You’re not getting Florida 
unless you’re getting 


“ALL FLORIDA” 









































Just One Order Buys more than 460,000 Florida families in 16 


Booming Cities... Florida’s largest ABC circulation! paytons sesch - eux 


Fort Myers + Gainesville + Jacksonville + Lakeland + Leesburg +» Melbourne + Ocala +» PanamaCity + Pensacola + Sarasota + St. Petersburg 


Tallahassee «+ West Palm Beach «+ Winter Haven 


ALL FLORIDA MAGAZINE is printed by the unique Perry Process letterpress method. 
Write for details: Box 1626, Ocala, Florida, or call your Perry representative. 

Friendly Florida-slanted family reading—plus TV WEEK—five regional zones with com- 
plete TV local program listings. Buy just one or all TV zones. 


Represented nationally by JOHN H. PERRY ASSOCIATES. 


NEW YORK 36. 19 W. 44ch Sc., Tel: MUrray Hill 7-5047, William K. Dorman, Gen. Mer. CHICAGO 4, 224 South Michigan Ave., Tel: HArrison 7-4008, Robert A. Mitchell, Met 

DETROIT 2. 7-268 General Motors Building, Tel: TRimity 5-1803, John F. Cole, Mur. PHILADELPHIA 7, 12 South 12th Street, Tel: WAlnut 2-3555, Robert Hitchings, Met 
SAN FRANCISCO 4, Russ Building, Tel: YUkon 1-1281, Louis J. Rubin, Mer. ATLANTA 3, 411 Glenn Building, Tel: MUrray 8-3988, J. D. Whitehead, Mes. 
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(Letters continued from page 20) 


GREEN LEAVES 
MEDIA/ SCOPE 


Harold E. Green leaves his post of 
executive editor of Mepia/scoPE on 
March 1 to become managing director 
of Modern Castings, published by 
American Foundrymen’s Society of 
Des Plaines, Ill. Mr. Green has been 
with Mepta/scope since January 
1958. 





"TOO MANY MEDIA?” 
The article “Too Many Media?” 


by Jackson L. Parker in the Decem- 
ber Mepia/score had one major 
flaw. The number of readers has not 
grown with the number of magazines, 
and the readers’ time is absolutely 
the same as when there were many 
fewer magazines. 

So, as many advertising managers 
are finding out, the readers’ time in- 
stead of being spent.in leisurely read- 
ing (and absorption of advertising 
messages) of one or two magazines, 
is now frittered away through a 
cursory scanning of a half dozen. 

Ask any engineering director how 
his engineers now “read” the many 
magazines in the several dozen elec- 
tronics and “space” journals. 


Joun L. Kent 
Advertising & public relations man- 
ager, Datex Corporation, Monrovia, 


Calif. 


ABILITY TO COMMUNICATE 


I was extremely interested in your 
recent editorial in MEDIA/SCOPE en- 
titled “Media’s Ability to Communi- 
cate.” For many years, as you point 
out, the assumption was that the me- 
dium is merely a carrier of advertis- 
ing, and that it does not affect the 
advertising communication. 

We have been involved at Fortune 
in a pioneering study of medium’s 
contribution to the effectiveness of 
advertising. I think the method that 
Social Research and Fortune jointly 
develop to measure the impact of the 
magazine will interest you. 

Needless to say, I am a careful 
trader of your publication, and | 
want to compliment your editors on 
the superior editorial fare which they 
make available to their readers. 


Dr. Epcar GUNTHER 
Director of market research, For- 
tune Magazine. ’ 


Media/ scope, March 1960 














We're the GROWINGESTI! 


We're first in daily circulation in Detroit and 
Michigan. 


We're the fastest growing daily paper in the 
United States. 


We’re the 10th largest daily in the country. 
We're the only morning paper in Michigan. 


Reason enough, we hope you'll agree, to give 
the friendly Free Press first consideration in the 
nation’s fifth market. 


National Representative: Story, Brooks & Finley + Retail Representative: George Molloy, New York 


Detroit Free Press 


.-. dn Michigan you see the friendly FREE PRESS everywhere 












The basic reason an advertiser buys 
space is to reach readers 


Major credit for the fact that advertisers and agencies 
today have an accurate quantitative measure of circulation 
is due to the Audit Bureau of Circulations. Every seg- 
ment of the advertising business appreciates the ABC’s 
accomplishments in providing the circulation data so val- 
uable to advertisers making space-buying decisions. 

But more and more, in addition to circulation figures, adver- 
tisers and agencies need and are demanding total audience data. 

Now, significant independent data from Sindlinger & Co., Inc., 
Business Analysts, make it possible for an advertiser to learn 
more about the size and the characteristics of the audiences 


of the three newsweeklies. 
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Offer a Precise Definitiopi a 
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Readership ... A definition 3. Do you 
; : availab 
There are degrees of magazine readership, ranging from th Si ae | 
; . Abou 
person who fleetingly glances at the magazine by chance to th 
person who absorbs every issue, cover to cover. * BK Do you 


One who is only infrequently exposed to a magazine has; 
much lower chance of seeing the advertiser’s message than hasth#l Where ' 
frequent reader. The problem, then, is to develop a method of To count 
measuring a degree of readership which will screen out the in-Suestions, 2 
frequent “reader,” providing a precise definition of effecti past tw 
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reader? 





it Company, Inc., Business Analysts, 


a Magazine Reader 





{ Do you especially try to read _____ magazine whenever it is 
available? (If “YES”) 
4, About how often would you say that you actually read ? 
(If “MORE THAN TWO OR THREE TIMES A YEAR”) 
{Do you have any plans to read the next issue of ____? 
(If “YES”) 
6 Where will you get a copy of ____? 





To count as a reader, the respondent must qualify on all six 
stions, and must, in addition, have read the magazine within 
past two weeks. 


dlinger’s sample . .. How large? 

is Sindlinger report on “The Characteristics of Reading Audi- 
sof Newsweek, Time and U. S. News & World Report” is 
wed on 58,712 interviews, a larger sample than ever before 
ployed in this kind of research. 

Not a sponsored study, it was prepared on Sindlinger & Co.’s 
initiative. It makes available, for the first time, from a single, 
dependent source, uniform data for comparing newsweekly 
al audiences. 

Here are some significant excerpts: 

TOTAL READERS 


NEWSWEEK TIME U. S. NEWS 
& World Report 
6,962,000 8,144,000 4,585,000 


READERS WHO ARE MANAGERS, PROPRIETORS, OFFICIALS, 
PROFESSIONAL, TECHNICAL, KINDRED 











J. STEVENS STOCK, noted authority on sampling tech- 


nique and survey research, comments on Sindlinger methods: 


*. .. there is no phenomenological cutting point that 
precisely defines who is a reader and who is not . . . reader- 
ship is a matter of degree. 


“Perhaps some theoretical model can some day be con- 

structed which will give an absolute, functional definition 

. (but) this theoretical model has not yet been 
constructed. 


“In the meantime it seems the proper scientific approach 
to audience measurement is by means of a scale such as 
used here, recognizing that readership varies along a con- 
tinuum from no contact with a magazine to deep study of every page of every 
issue. The main point is that the scale satisfies three important scientific 
desiderata: 





“1. It can be precisely described. Any other investigator can reproduce 
it exactly. 


“2. Itisobjective, requiring no ‘artistic’ or ‘skillful’ expertness to interpret. 


“ . ; . — 
3. It is uniformly applicable to the measurement of any magazine's 
audience, making inter-magazine comparisons quite valid.” 


Extract from J. Stevens Stock’s 12-page 
Technical Appendix to the Sindlinger & Co. 
study, available to advertisers and agencies. 





READERS IN FAMILIES WITH INCOMES OF $10,000 AND OVER 


NEWSWEEK TIME U. S. NEWS 
& World Report 
966,000 1,153,000 685,000 


MALE READERS IN 25-54 AGE GROUP 




















NEWSWEEK TIME U. S. NEWS NEWSWEEK TIME U. S. NEWS 
& World Report & World Report 
2,074,000 2,146,000 1,505,000 3,455,000 3,567,000 2,248,000 
—_———— —— —— FOR THE COMPLETE SINDLINGER & CO. STUDY, WRITE, OR USE THIS COUPON — — — — — — — — — 
te York 22, WY. a 
&- a 
Check item desired: 











Send copy of ‘“‘The Character- 

istics of Reading Audiences 

of Newsweek, Time and U.S. 
‘ News & World Report.” 


ee ———-  — 
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Newsweek... The world-wide newsweekly for communicative people 








They said 


it couldn’t 


be done 


(They may be right.) 


FEN-AGE television at seven a.m.? In 

" teossion: With news...sports...music 
reports . . . of a kind important to 

young people? And panel discussions? LIVE? 
It’s enough to give a program manager 
insomnia : Every dawn a new problem, break- 
fast practically a midday meal, and Studio A 
full of teen-age egos five mornings a week. 
That’s what the Corinthian station in 
Houston has brought about with the new 
half-hour Ginny Pace Show. Object: To serve 
an important segment of the community — 
teen-agers, some 200,000 of whom live with- 
in tv sight of KHOU-TV—and many parents, 
eager to share in the interests of their off- 











spring. Developed with the blessings of the 
Superintendent of Schools and the encour- 
agement of PTA’s, the Ginny Pace wake-up 
show may also awaken others in the industry 
to the potential of early-morning local tv. 

The perils néed not be spelled out. 
You're aware of them and so are we. We’re 
also aware that someone has to assume 
responsibility for pioneering with new ideas 
if television is to maintain vitality and com- 
mercial effectiveness. Each station of the 
Corinthian group is encouraged to take pro- 
gram risks, to try out new ideas, to avoid 
always playing safe. Sometimes it’s good box 
office, sometimes it isn’t. It’s always healthy. 


Responsibility in Broadcasting 


Media/ scope, 
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MAGAZINES AND TV 


Television is a dominant new fact 
in our media structure. As in any 
marketing strategy, when a major 
new competitor enters, it’s time not 
only to face up to the competition. 
but also to change one’s strategy if 
necessary. 

One strategy is to overpower your 
competitor on his own ground. For 
most magazines, this may be a little 
bit like taking on a dinosaur. 

Another strategy is to find those 
things about magazines that are 
unique to magazines, or that they can 
do better than television. 

These points of difference obvi- 
ously rest in two areas. They are: 
(1) the kind and quality of effect of 
magazine advertisements; and (2) 
the kinds of people who are affected. 
—Peter G. Peterson, exec. v.p., Bell 
& Howell, before Magazine Publish- 
ers Association, Chicago. 


ONE BEST MEDIUM? 


There may at times be some notion 
that if the right definition could be 
found, it would be possible to obtain 
audience totals that would be directly 
proportionate to the sales-creating 
potential of advertising. But this is 
an altogether forlorn hope, because: 

This sales potential of advertising 
is not only a function of the media 
audience, but also (1) of the per cent 
of prospects in the audience, and 
(2) the per cent of these who will be 
exposed to specific advertising, and 
(3) the per cent of these who by 
reason of that exposure will be in- 
duced to buy the product. And, of 
course, we all know that these factors 
vary, not only by medium, but by 
individual products and brands with- 
in media. 

Then finally, it is likely that these 
attempts to compare audiences grow 
from another hidden assumption, 
which is, that if the truth were known, 
there really is just one medium which 
is the best of all possible media for 
all products under all circumstances 
at all times. And if only the right 
comparison could be found, this truth 
would be established, for once and 
for all, beyond further doubt or ques- 
tion. 

(Continued on page 30) 





















_ .. SOURCE FOR FACTS 
AND FIGURES ABOUT 
_ HOSPITALS!!! 4 


On August Ist, HOSPITALS’ two- 
part Annual Guide Issue will be 
issued. It is the only complete au- 
thoritative reference for statistical 
data used in administrative plan- 
ning throughout the year. 


Your advertising message in this 
publication is read by more hospi- 
tal people with buying influence 
than can be attracted through any 
other publication. 


Your product story in HOSPI- 
TALS’ Guide Issue will be seen 
for a full 12 months by hospital 
administrators and key personnel 
who have authority to buy. 


Remember... 


PUBLISHING DATE: AUGUST Ist 
CLOSING DATE: JUNE Ist 


Send for folder 
“To Reach the Decision Makers” 


HOSPITALS 


Journal of the American Hospite!l Association 
840 North Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send detoils on HOSPITALS’ 
1960 Guide Issue: 


Disploy Advertising 
Co Classified Product Listings 
Nome___ on 
Compony___ ansinntecinnnietttieaias 


Ee 


Street 





__—Stote 


@ HOSPITALS 


840 No. Loke Shore Dr., Chicago 11, ill. 
Journal of the American Hospital Association 
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This is a fact few sales-conscious executives can ignore. The 
Hamilton market is big...it’s important...it’s lucrative. 

Here is a market that already boasts more than 
$406,000,000 in retail sales and is growing every day. 
It’s one of Canada’s top industrial cities . . . home of the 
country’s number one steel producer and 100 other im- 
portant manufacturers who turn out a gross annual value 


210395 ADULTS READ 





EVERY DAY 


of production totalling more than $1,090,000,000. 
Tosell this prosperous, growing market of 381,300 people, 
you must use The Hamilton Spectator. Ninety-six per 
cent of the Spectator’s city zone circulation is home 
delivered. In fact, more Spectators are sold in Hamilton 
than there are households. (Circulation 102,085 A.B.C. 
March 31, 1959). *15 years of age and over 


& Che Hamilton Spectator 


The other Southam Newspapers are: THE OTTAWA CITIZEN ¢ THE NORTH BAY DAILY NUGGET 
THE WINNIPEG TRIBUNE « THE CALGARY HERALD « THE EDMONTON JOURNAL « THE MEDICINE HAT NEWS « THE VANCOUVER PROVINCE (Published for P 


cific Press Ud 


TORONTO THE SOUTHAM NEWSPAPERS, 88 UNIVERSITY AVE., K. L. BOWER, MANAGER. MONTREAL THE SOUTHAM NEWSPAPERS, 1070 pueuaY 
J. C. MeCAGUE, MANAGER. UNITED STATES CRESMER & WOODWARD INC. (CAN. DIV.), NEW YORK, DETROIT, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, 
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fain Line builds them...LOOK ¥ sells them 





“One LOOK Magazone ad—in just one zone—sold more than 
$500,000 worth of homes for us,” reports Herbert Gross, 
Sales Manager of Main Line Homes 


Main Line Homes, of Philadelphia—one of the East's biggest pro- 
ducers of pre-cut, panelized homes—ran a coupon advertisement in 
the first LOOK issue (Sept. 15, 1959) to feature Magazone, the 
revolutionary new regional ad plan. The insertion appeared only in 
Zone 2 (Middle Atlantic). The result, according to Sales Manager 
Gross, “exceeded our greatest expectations.” 


Explains Mr. Gross: “We got 1,400 coupons the first week, 100 a 
day for the next three weeks. Total to date is 5,200. And these LOOK 
replies were of such high caliber that they led directly to $500,000 
in sales—in what is normally an off-season.” Many inquiries were 
from prospects outside areas served by Main Line dealers, which 
prompted Main Line to establish seven additional franchises and 
open up a new marketing territory. 


Main Line bought Magazone because “for the first time, a regional 
company like ours could benefit from the prestige of a great na- 
tional magazine.” What about 1960? “We'll be back in,” says 
Mr. Gross. (So will 759% of ali first-issue Magazone advertisers. ) 


In the past five years, LOOK has gained more advertising revenue 
and pages than any other magazine in its field. One of the most 
significant reasons is LOOK's outstanding record in producing solid 
sales results. For Look means sales. 











LITTLE ROCK 


The Facts Stated Simply: 


We feel the Arkansas Gazette is fully justified in asking that you 
and your associates study, discuss and consider carefully the placing 
of National Advertising schedules in Little Rock. We make a further 
suggestion that this is one of the times in this country when some of 
the normal yardsticks applied bear very deep examination. 

The Arkansas Gazette is one of the outstanding newspapers of the 
country and the South from a publication standpoint, maintaining 
substantial leadership in news and editorial content. 


The Arkansas Gazette is not only maintaining advertising leadership, 
but does so in nearly all the important major areas—see Media Records. 


Because the Little Rock problem is so readily recognizable as having 
no modern-day parallel, we sincerely suggest and urge you and your 
associates to continue to place your national advertising schedules in 
the Arkansas Gazette. 





Oldest Newspaper West ef the Mississippi — Established 1819 


Arkansas eA Gazette 


Represented Nationally by The John Budd Company 
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That’s a fact, not a slogan! No one 
daily newspaper can reach all of lowa’s 
many morkets. lowa isn’t complete with- 
out the 22-county Quality Quarter — and 










THESE 22-COUNTIES ‘ : 
CONTAIN OVER 25% OF lowa’s idl _ the Quarter without The 

© population = 

© households were 

® retail sales ne WOE “ie pee newide 

© Consumer Spendable Income Sa a aeels 
The lowa Three reaches 62% of the 10 Ww a 
households in the Quarter daily . . . THREE wy” 
The Des Moines Register & Tribune 
reaches 18%. Want more proof? Represented by: Allen-Klapp Co. 
Call a rep today. Jann & Kelley, Inc. Story, Brooks & Finley 
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(Continued from page 27) 

While this is an attractive concept 
for media people, it is nevertheless 
quite untenable. It flies in the face of 
all experience and observation of 
facts all around us, because if one 
medium were in fact universally su. 
perior, all others would have long 
since gone out of business, without 
benefit of any guidance in the form 
of media studies. 

If media research is to achieve its 
full potential, we must somehow per- 
suade media executives to discard this 
traditional concept and replace it 
with another which meets the test of 
reality, to wit: 

That while there is no one best 
medium for everything at all times: 

There is, for each product or ad. 
vertiser with a specific sales objec. 
tive, a best medium or blend of media 
to accomplish that objective; and, 

It is the true function of media 
research to assist in finding the solu- 
tion, or at least develop principles 
that may be applied in finding the 
solution, to each specific problem of 
this type.—ALAN S. DONNAHOE, exeg, 
v.p., Richmond Times- Dispatch 
Newsleader, before N. Y. Advertising 
Media Planners. = 



























MAGAZINE CONCEPT IN TV 


If the magazine concept is decided 
upon, two safeguards must be set} 
to protect the sponsors’ interesiy 
First, the networks should perm 
exclusively-sponsored shows, such 
“Hallmark’s Hall of Fame” or 
Chevy Show,” to continue their spol 
sorship as long as they care to. Ag 
matter of fact, I believe that the 
per cent of sponsor-produced shows 
on TV are of higher quality than i 
85 per cent of programing deve 
by the networks — independently 
through packagers. 

Second, for the protection of 
sponsor—should the magazine cone 
come—the sponsor should be notii 
in advance, when and on what § 
gram his commercials will 
He should have limited rights to 
his commercial. For instance, a @ 
mercial for a ladies’ shaver 
not be on a sports show. 

This is not necessary in print 
vertising because the editorial 
tent and the advertising content 
so clearly divorced. If magazi 
vertising were like TV cor 
it would be just as if in the 

(Continued on page 3, 
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WHEN YOU'RE TALKING | RAVE|L —rememcer 


The Chicagoans with more money 
to spend...spend more time with the 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


The Chicago Daily News is read by families whose median in- there by air, by rail and by ship. What’s more, the Daily News 
come is $1070 a year higher than Metropolitan Chicago as a median adult reader spends at least 35% more time with his paper 
whole. These are the people who are going places—and they go than readers of the other Chicago dailies. 
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Of 3.7, 39.7 and Us 


~~ ae Whether there are 172 ways of making a Martini, 
as an article in a recent consumer magazine indicates, or only one 
(yours), the fact remains that most men will agree on one way a 
Martini shouldn't be made: by a woman. With this small area of 
agreement, one of the few in a contentious area, let’s look into this 
manifestation, regarded by some as the true flowering of Western 





civilization. 


The Martini’s origins are shrouded in mists of 
euphoria. It seems natural to assume that a man named Martini must 
have had a hand in the first history-making marriage of vermouth 
and gin. Yet no biographical dictionary, no encyclopedia we have 
readily available, no Who’s Who, marks this milestone. 


There is, to be sure, an editor's delightful, percep- 
tive commentary: Neither Martinis nor kisses can be stored in 
refrigerators. The same gentleman is also responsible for the reduc- 
tion of a Martini’s proportions to a precise, didactic 3.7 to 1, which 
brings us to the heart of a controversy. The English-speaking world, 
to paraphrase Fowler on split infinitives, may be divided into five 
groups: (1) those who don’t know a Martini from a visitor from 
Mars; (2) those who don’t know and don’t care (“Gimme a bourbon 
and branch water”); (3) those who know and disapprove; (4) 
those who figure that a Martini has enough vermouth in it when the 
gin comes from a bottle that has shared shelf space with a bottle of 
vermouth; (5) those who know and distinguish (you and us). 


The fifth group unquestionably includes perspica- 
cious people who savor the finer things in life, like WMT-TV, whose 
top ten programs average 39.7, which is roughly 33% better than 
the national average, and whose share of audience includes lemon- 
peel twisters, olive fanciers, no-delicatessen-at-all drinkers, and 
others in numbers sufficient to make the station first in all time 
periods from 9:00 a.m. until sign-off, Sunday through Saturday. 


WMT-TV CEDAR RAPIDS—WATERLOO 


CBS Television for Eastern Iowa 


Athliated with WMT Radio; KWMT Fort Dodge e National Representatives: The Katz Agency 
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of a story or article there came an 
interruption—in the same type—say- 
ing, “And now we would like to say 
a few words for Buick automobiles.” 
TV advertising will never be as sep- 
arable from the editorial matter as 
print is—so the TV advertiser must 
always have some control over just 
what editorial content his product is 
associated with.—_JoHn P. CUNNING- 
HAM, chairman, Cunningham & 
Walsh, Inc., before Cleveland Adver- 
tising Club. 


TELEVISION ALLOCATION 


The television allocation problem, 
as you all know, is a most complicated 
one. It will not be completely resolved 
during the next decade. Nothing short 
of a Congressional Act will, in my 
opinion, make the people accept a 
complete conversion from the VHF 
portion of the spectrum, or a substan- 
tial part thereof, to the UHF portion. 

Something has got to be done to 
equalize the competitive facilities in 
some of our major markets in the 
interim. Accordingly, we have so- 
licited comments to determine wheth- 
er or not, by allowing a short-mileage 
drop-in from our present distant 
standards, it would become possible to 
make an assignment of a second or 
third VHF TV station in an important 
market, considering the relative losses 
and gains in service, the number and 
complexities of channel changes of 
existing stations, and whether the new 
VHF service would have substantial 
adverse effects on established UHF 
TV services. —Joun C. Doerrer, 
Chairman FCC, before Radio and 
Television Executives Society, New 


York. 


SELECTIVE MAILING LISTS 


Almost every advantage of direct 
mail advertising is dependent upon 
the selection of identifiable prospects. 

The results obtained from any di- 
rect mail advertising will be in direct 
relation to the degree of selectivity 
exercised in building the circulation 
list. Any idea that pays off with an 
ordinary list will be a sensational 
success with a good circulation list.— 
Ricnarp C. Beach, account super- 
visor, R. L. Polk & Co., Detroit, be- 
fore the DMAA’s Advertising Agency 
Workshop, New York. : 





He may be 
looking 


for your 


product... 


IEN is read for only one reason — 
product information. 
Every month— 

¢ 77,017 men 

¢ in more than 40,000 plants 

* in all of the 452 

manufacturing industries 

read IEN from cover to cover 
searching for products to solve 
their problems. 
What better place could there be 
for your product advertising .. . 
and what better timing? Your ads 
in IEN are right at the “point of 
purchase”. . . not just with the 
industries you normally sell but 
throughout all industry . . . where 
new markets are developing almost 
daily. 
And the cost is surprisingly low... 
under $200. For despite a recent 
circulation increase, IEN has not 
raised its rates. Write for our nine- 
section Media Data File. It’s yours 
for the asking. 


good for selling 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Thomas Publishing Company 
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4 
SHARE OF AUDIENCE 


THING SELLS LIKE ACCEPTANCE... W€CQ RADIO ceivers more isteners 


for 35 years in Minneapolis-St. Paul, WCCO Radio’s than all other Minneapolis-St. Paul stations 
aceptance has always been tops. Now it’s at an combined! 


iltime high—56.8% share of audience. That's the 
geatest share ever recorded since Nielsen began WCCO Radio 56.8% 
measuring the market. More so than ever, WCCO Station B 17.1% 
Radio delivers more listeners than all other Station C 4.6%, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul stations combined--at the Station D 4.5% 
lowest cost per thousand. Makes this the perfect itis 
ime to put your sales story where it will enjoy the Station E 4.5% 
greatest acceptance ever! iy Four other stations 12.5% 


aly 
.Yoylom 


‘inneapolis + St. Paul 
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Be T TER 
FARMING 


METHODS 


ANNOUNCES... 


1. New Editorial Concept 


There is a revolution going on in ag- 
riculture . . . a continuation of the 
Industrial Revolution. The result is 
fewer farms, bigger farms, factory- 
like production, with a new concept 
of marketing. 


So, BETTER FARMING METH- 
ODS, founded 32 years ago, is chang- 
ing its editorial emphasis. Now serv- 
ing agricultural leaders (vocational 
agriculture teachers, county agents, 
extension specialists, FHA supervi- 
sors, agricultural bankers, and pro- 
fessional farm managers) it is ex- 
panding its circulation for greater 
service to a larger audience. 


2. More Select Readers 


25,000 Agricultural Leaders 
25,000 Influential Farmers 


Beginning July 1, 1960, BETTER 
FARMING METHODS will serve 
not only the 25,000 agricultural lead- 
ers mentioned above, but also 25,000 
leading farmers in America’s top-half 
income counties. These are the pace 
setters in every community. They are 
the first to adopt new practices for 
greater farming profit. Their exam- 
ple is copied by their neighbors. 
Thus, they also are true change- 
agents. These leading farmers and 
their agricultural leaders go together 
hand in glove in adopting new agri- 
cultural products and practices. 


3. Fair Ad Rates 


Here is the top influence audience in 
rural America . . . 25,000 agricultural 
leaders, 25,000 leading farmers, all 
change-agents, for a better and more 
prosperous agriculture. Sell the 
change-agents and the rest of the 
farmers will follow them in their 
purchases and practices. 


WHAT IS A CHANGE-AGENT? 


The term change-agent has just been 
introduced in agriculture. It best de- 
scribes the work of all agricultural 
leaders and their top farmer cooper- 
ators (innovators and early adopters) 
who adopt their advice. You will 
want to Toate more about agricul- 
ture’s change-agents. 


Let Our Salesmen Tell You 


Better Farming Methods, 
Poultry Tribune, Pacific 
Poultryman, Broiler Grow- 
ing, Turkey World, Poultry 
Processing & Marketing, 
Industria Avicola, Hatchery 
and Feed. 








z Men of the Month in Media oy j 


Esty’s New President 
Still Keeps Tabs on Media 


John Peace, the new president of Wil- 
liam Esty Company, can claim a dou- 
ble distinction. First, he is one of the 
youngest men ever to be elected presi- 
dent of a major agency (estimated 
billing: $75 million). Second, he is 
one of the few men who have made 
it to the top from the media depart- 
ment. 

At 37, Mr. Peace can look back on 
a phenomenally rapid rise at Esty. 
Born in New York, he was a student 
at Fordham University until 1942, 
when he entered the Signal Corps. 
Three years in the Pacific, and the 
responsibilities of fatherhood, con- 
vinced him that earning a living was 
more pressing than finishing college. 
The job he took was in Esty’s media 
department. 

Mr. Peace received the standard 
media training, as an estimator, an 
analyst, and as a buyer. He has 
bought nearly every medium for 
nearly every account in the shop, and 
has acted as media coordinator for 
several account groups. In 1952, after 
only seven years in the department, 
Mr. Peace was made vice president 
and media director. Since Mr. Peace’s 
major interest has always been the 
management side of the agency busi- 
ness, he began to work with James J. 
Houlahan, then president of the 
agency, as Mr. Houlahan’s assistant. 
Mr. Peace was elected to Esty’s board 
in 1956, and appointed first vice pres- 





Esty’s John Peace: 
in the right place is a vital agency function. 








the client's money 


ident two years later. He was elected 
to the presidency a few weeks ago, 
when Mr. Houlahan moved up to 
chairman of the board. 

Mr. Peace has continued to main. 
tain a strong interest in the media 
function. Esty’s policy has always 
been to limit itself to servicing a few 
very large accounts. (It now has 
eight, including P. Ballantine, Chese. 
brough-Pond’s, Thomas Leeming, 
Union Carbide, R. J. Reynolds, Sun 
Oil, Nestle’ Company, and Coca-Cola 
Bottling Company of New York.) 
The result, says Mr. Peace, is that 
“all of the top people at the agency 
work on all accounts, and each of the 
key people takes an active interest in 
where money is spent for clients. 
That is one of the agency’s most vital 
functions.” 

Mr. Peace, who is only the third 
president Esty has ever had, resides 
in Scarsdale, (N. Y.) with his wife 
and five children. 


New NAEA President 
Radiates Optimism 
Russell W. Young, advertising man- 
ager of the Seattle (Wash.) Times, 
and newly elected president of the 
Newspaper Advertising Executives 
Association, is an optimistic man. In 
his view, the newspaper medium is 
facing its greatest decade in respect 
to advertising sales, circulation, and 
editorial influence. He believes that 
the unity displayed by the industry in 
the last few years has enabled it to 
weather the storm of competition 
from other media. 

It is true that Mr. Young has rather 
more to crow about than did his im 
mediate predecessors at NAEA. Ac 
cording to Media Records’ 52-ily 
summary, 1959 was the first year in 
which national (i.e., general and 
automotive) newspaper linage regit 
tered an increase over the preceding 
year since 1956. What’s more, 190 
gives promise of still another increas 
in linage. 

Mr. Young’s heady vision of su 
cess in the years to come may also be 

(Continued on page 38) 
Media/scope, March 19 
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“2s APX BAR CHART 


(AND THREE WAYS TO READ IT) 


Advertisers said: “Don’t tell me how many people read your magazine ...tell me how many 
times they see my ad page.”’ We consulted with Alfred Politz and the A.R.F. and, in 1958, came 





up with Ad Page Exposure. You welcomed it as a major breakthrough, but wanted to know: _ 
“How does the Post compare with the other magazines in its field on APX?” Well, the new 
32,000-interview Politz study is done, and now we can tell you: 





1.0ne measure of a magazine’s value 2.In FREQUENCY, the Post 3. Again, in RESPONSE, the Post tops the others. Proof 
ishow it stacks up in the combination towers over the others. A Post ad of response to the editorial and advertising appeal of a 
of reach, frequency and response. page gets 17% more exposure to magazine is shown by repeat exposure. Your Post ad 
That's the Post on the left. Its editorial the individual reader than a Look page gets 4 million more repeat exposures among larger 
appeal makes the Post number one in ad page ...37% more than a Life families than a Life or Look ad page...2 million more 
REACH: Post — 30,861,000 reader ad page. The Post is the Hi-Fre- repeat exposures in $4,000-and-over households. (And 
tiposures to your ad page, Look— quency magazine! $4,000 is where buying power begins.) 

9,702,000, Lite — 30,110,000. A CURTIS MAGAZINE 


Any way you chart it, the Post is } IOS’ | ‘ 
your number-one buy... for reach, frequency and response s 
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Metropolitan. 
Fort Worth — ] 


z-0-O-ming e 


$850 million in Retail Sales in 1959. A A 
billion dollar volume predicted by the mid- : 
dle sixties. Metro Fort Worth is covered 
thoroughly everyday by only one medium 
. the ForT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM, 
which gives you a bonus coverage of 99 
other rich West Texas counties with an 
additional Retail Sales figure of $1,964,- 
165,000. * 








*Sources: Sales Management: Fort 
Worth’s Business Review & Forecast 
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Amen G. Carter, jr., Pres. & Nat'l Advertising Director 
Reiph DB. Rey, Met! Advertising 


LARGEST COMBINED DAILY CIRCULATION IN TEXAS 







without the use of schemes, premiums or contests 
“Just @ good newspoper” 








NEW\ENGLAND’S /ST MARKET — 
MASSACHUSETTS 


with the Bllion Loblan 


WORCESTER 









66.4% daily coverage with the 
Telegram Gazette. Daily 
circulation 158,215. 
Sunday — 102,957. 
ABC audit Dec. 
31, 1958. 


The Worcester 
TELEGRAM ano GAZETTE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, tac. 


Notional! Representotives 
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Men of the Month 


(Continued from page 36) 


























NAEA’S Russell W. Young: The Sixties will be 
newspapers’ best decade. 












colored by the excellent record of his 
own newspaper, the Seattle Times, 
Since Mr. Young joined the paper in 
1948, advertising linage has increased 
some 45 per cent. In 1959, the paper 
scored an all-time high of 32 million 
lines, a 10 per cent increase over 
1958. 

Mr. Young, at 56, has been a news 
paperman all his working life, start 
ing as a carrier boy in Columbus 
(Ohio), his native city, and as space 
salesman for a college publication at 
Ohio State, which helped finance his 
education at the university. 

Trained as a pharmacist, Mr. 
Young never practiced the profession. 
Instead, he went west to Los Angeles 
in 1925 and joined Hearst’s Los An 
geles Examiner as a classified adver- 
tising salesman. After five years, he 
joined the Huntington Park (Cal) 
Signal as classified advertising ma 
ager, made such a record in a single 
year that he was rehired by Heamt 
and assigned to the Seattle Post 
Intelligencer as classified managet. 
He was promoted to retail advertising 
manager in 1943. In 1946, Mr. Young 
left the Post-Intelligencer to try bis 
hand at publishing. He became patt 
owner of the Seattle Home News, 4 
weekly free - distribution newspaper. 
He also found time to build a thriving 
Seattle retail store—Russell’s Imports 
—which specializes in fine home fur 
nishings. The store, which is now mut 
for Mr. Young by a full-time ma 
ager, is a regular weekly advertiser 
in the Seattle Times. : 
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4 Se, what can we do to impress 
them with our good reputation” 
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| have it! We'll balance our adver. 
tising to cover purchasing agents 
as well as we cover engineers. 


‘URCHASING macazine 


the methods and news magazine for industrial buyers 





3. Wi admit purchasing agents 
do have the responsibility of 
selecting reliable sources... 





6.. We'll make sure our story is in 
every issue of PURCHASING 
Magazine. 





A CONOVER MAST PUBLICATION ga Ge 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17 
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virtually 25% of your merchan- 
is will be wasted. 








So, always, every time— 

bre THINK TWICE ABOUT TACOMA 
TACOMA 
“i First, as a market that demands complete 
local coverage. 


Second, as a market covered only by the 
Tacoma News Tribune . . . now delivering 
more than 85,000 daily. 


Ask the man from SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER and get the facts 
40 Media/scope, March 198 
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QUESTION: 


What relationship do you have with the 
merchandising personnel in your agency? 


Frank How _err, assistant media di- 

rector in charge of all broadcast buy- 

ing, Lennen & Newell, Inc.—A close 

working relationship exists between 

the media and merchandising depart- 

ments at Lennen & Newell. Our media 

buyers constantly keep the merchan- 

dising department informed of all 

purchases, and 

tell them of any 

promotional as- 

sistance offered 

by media. Mer- 

chandising, in 

addition to work- 

_ ing closely with 

the media in- 

volved, puts into operation any plan 

that they think beneficial. Such a 

plan could include participation in 

any special promotion, such as store 

displays in retail outlets, trade letter 

mailings, and brochures outlining the 

advertising activity for the product 

or products involved. We believe that 

through close coordination between 

both parties, the media values deliv- 

ered for our clients are materially 
enhanced. 


Patricia ANNE Davies, media direc- 
tor, Edward M. Meyers Associates, 
Inc., N. Y.—I often wear two caps, 
one as media buyer when making up 
schedules, and one as merchandising 
coordinator after ordering the space. 
Sometimes space is ordered before 
the ads are prepared, and we don’t de- 
cide how to mer- 
chandise them 
until they're fin- 
ished. On major 
accounts, Mr. 
Meyers sits in on 
our planning ses- 
sion. In all cases, 
we brief the 
dient on specific marketing moves. 
He first receives a broad outline from 
the account man of our thinking on 
merchandising and marketing. From 
this point, I usually make merchan- 
ing arrangements myself. 
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Howarp M. Rosukow, creative direc- 
tor, E. A. Korchnoy, Ltd.—We find 
that the relationship between the me- 
dia buying and merchandising func- 
tions of our agency is becoming 
closer and closer—out of pure self- 
defense! While merchandising tech- 
niques of both agency and client have 
progressed to an 

astonishing de- 

gree, merchandis- 

ing aids provided 

by media are, in 

the main, un- 

imaginative, in- 

adequate, and 

old-hat. We often 

bring together media and our mer- 
chandising people to custom-tailor a 
plan. It’s a strong necessity, particu- 
larly when a client goes into a book 
season after season. A new look 
doesn’t cost any more, but it is cer- 
tainly more productive. 


space buyer, 
Anderson & Cairns, Inc.—In some 
cases our media purchases are delib- 
erately geared to a merchandising 
plan, with various publications com- 
peting on the basis of unique features. 
The imaginative, voluble merchandis- 
ing manager of a publication can 
make hay. Where 
the cart follows 
the horse, it is 
largely our func- 
tion to furnish 
liaison between 
publication and 
agency merchan- 
dising people, 
perhaps offering a little interpretation 
of our own. In some fields, (e.g. con- 
sumer grocery) the whole area of 
publication merchandising has be- 
come sated with monotonous, repe- 
titious activity. Advertising urgently 
needs new, original ideas. And among 
trade papers serving industrial audi- 
ences, the possibilities for merchan- 
dising advertising campaigns haven't 
even scratched the surface. « 








USEFUL FACTS ABOUT 


PLAYBOY 


the magazine with proven impact in 
the top-quality young male market 


EDITORIAL 
A bright colorful package of fine fiction, high humor, 
pretty girls, fashion and meaningful articles and 
features aimed at capturing the enthusiasm of the 
young man-about-business and the man-about-campus. 


CIRCULATION—993,275 

Editorial vitality is reflected by the largest news- 
stand sale of any 50c-or-over magazine. 6 mos. aver. 
806,580. In addition, Playboy has 186,695 subscribers. 
Total monthly cire. 993,275 ABC. Circulation is not 
forced. Advertisers are assured greater readership in 
Playboy—a magazine that readers buy rather than a 
magazine that buys readers 


CIRCULATION QUALITY 
Playboy .- A. J vane of the family of over 50 magazines 
that is in THE STARCH CONSUMER 
MAGAZINE. NEPORT—the one audience study that 
pares most leading consumer magazines by one 
common yardstick. Starch facts confirm Piayhoy's 
claim to the top-quality young male market: 


AGE 
28.6 is the median age of Playboy's male readers. 
67.5% of male readership is concentrated in the 18- 
34 age group. Only magazine in Starch Report with 
major concentration of male readership in the receptive 


18-34 bracket 
INCOME 


7,026 ts the median income of the Playboy household, 
Highes: figure reported by Starch for any men's 


MARITAL STATUS 
34.0% of the heads of Playboy households have been 
married within the past five years, by far the highest 
percentage of newlyweds reported for any magazine 


URBANITY 
73.2% of all Playboy households are located in the 
168 major metropolitan areas. This figure exceeded 
only by The New Yorker and newspaper supplements 


APPAREL 


29.9% of the households where Playboy is read spent 
— Se $500 for wearing apparel during past 12 


mont 

PHOTOGRAPHY 
65.2% of all Playboy male readers took still pictures 
in the past 12 months. 46.1% used flash bulbs. 20.5% 
have an exposure meter Each of these figures is 
higher than that reported for any other men's maga- 
zine in Starch Report. 


TRAVEL 
24.0% of Playboy households spent over $200 on busi- 
ness travel during past 12 months. 37.1% spent over 
$200 on vacation travel. 


AUTOMOBILES 
50.6% of all Playboy households bought an automobile 
during the past 12 months. 6.1% of Playboy house 
holds own three or more automobiles. These figures 
are highest reported by Starch for any magazine. 


TOBACCO 
77.8% of all Playboy male readers smoke cigarettes. 
There are 91 male smokers reading every 100 copies 
of Mlayboy. Ne other magazine reported by Starch 
has a higher degree of readership by male smokers. 


LIQUOR 
85.3% of Vlayboy families drink or serve alcoholic 
beverages. Top figure for amy magazine in Starch. 
Hy also ist on beer—79.5% and whiskey— 


INSURANCE 
24.4% of I'layboy households purchased life insurance 
during the past 12 months. In this characteristic of 
responsible stability, Starch ranks Playboy 2nd only 


to larents 

HOUSEWARES 
A larger percentage of Playboy families bought new 
automatic washing machines, electric coffee 
fans, steam irons, toasters and television sets during 
the past 12 months than those receiving any other 
magazine. More proof that the Playboy reader is at 
his peak period of purchasing. 


RESPONSIVENESS 


Catalina sportswear reports that the inquiries received 
from their first full-color spread - pa 

..» the largest single amount naviriea Dro: 
duced by any azine we have ever ne Our he 
of te Playboy: © expected inquiries bet none in thet 


fe amount!" 
Heath Company, manufacturers of hi-fi equip- 
—. in only seven months their 1/6 
inquiries— 


magatine pro- 

ee Sg] 
rave! $ 

that Playboy is ono a cup pani 
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be kind who will be requiring extensive travel 


PLAYBOY 


232 E. Ohio/ /Mi 2-1000 
120 Filth Avenus/Mow York, Ch #2620 
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Here's a uniquely effective MERCHANDISING OPPORTUNITY for 
SALES in America’s prosperous, fast-growing suburban market 





In selected residential suburbs where super- 
markets and other merchants depend on their 
regular advertising in the local community 








3 ; newspaper to build traffic and sales . . . 
De _S uburbia Today 





i IG the colorgravure magazine of 
In same influential newspaper 
ilers use. 
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Basic to the recognition of SUBURBIA TODAY as a national medium 
for food advertisers is the saturation local coverage of 190 care- 
fully selected newspapers that serve 471 residential suburbs. IN GLEN BURNIE, MD. ond nearby 


suburban Pasadena, Linthicum, 

Arnold and Serverna Park, the 

: — February 4th issue of the Maryland 
Now in its second successful year, susursia Topay extends Gazette News, with which the Feb- 










your product promotion in 38 key metropolitan areas to the rvary ise of SUBURBIA TODAY 
finest high-income suburbs and an audience of 1,295,881 home- poten ee rg 
owning, multi-car families who shop in the suburbs. The 

growth of the suburbs (and their community newspapers) .. . FOOD FAIR 

the new suburban concentrations of successful executives and » Ss te nll om 
















their large families . . . a social life based on gracious home 

entertaining . . . the popularity of suburban shopping centers PENN FRUIT 

and modern branch stores . . . all suggest that susuRBIA TODAY 

deserves a key position on your media schedule. ACME FOOD STORES 








Local Impact...in Depth, in Color AP 


You’ll bring new and valuable forces into play when you 
announce your advertising in susursia Topay! Retailers, dis- 
tributors, chain headquarters and your own field sales organi- 
zation will offer merchandising cooperation with your specific, 
concentrated, local support in the suburbs where virtually 







everybody reads the community newspaper and suBURBIA TODAY. 





153 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


Leonord S. Davidow, Publisher 
Patrick E. O'Rourke, Advertising Manager 
John M. Badger, Western Advertising Manager 





















James |. 















s Thompson, Advertising Manager 
NEW YORK 22: 405 Pork Avenve, Plaze 5-7900 
‘ DETROIT 2: 3-223 General Motors Building, TRinity 1-5262 

Suburbia loday eae ee 
ATLANTA 3: Cogill, Pirnie & Brown, 1722 Rhodes Haverty Side . “ 
JAckson 2-8113 aa Nee presia 
tos AMDEES Bs S470 Woae Eek Susana: 1.9821 € Compar 
Mined the 
Spervisor. 
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MEDIA/VIEW 


Ted Bates 


Reaffirms 
Its Belief 


TELEVISION 


Interview with Edward A. Grey 
Senior Vice President and Media Director 
Ted Bates & Company, Inc. 







i Seys TV will be even more effective in future. 


Medium’s nature as “spot carrier” to be emphasized. 
po Pp 


GB Agency invests 75% of billings in television. 


Of the $120 million invested in time and space by 
Ted Bates & Company for its clients last year, it is 
understood that some 75 per cent went into tele- 
vision. Why are you so heavily committed to this 
medium ” 

In terms of potential selling strength. we believe that 
television represents the most effective advertising me- 





dum so far developed. Combining the warmth and per- 
suasiveness of the human voice with the convincibility of 
a visual demonstration and or presentation, it appears 
o offer the maximum opportunity for presenting a selling 
message on behalf of certain products. Further. in those 
_— fj homes where it exists. data reveals that people spend more 











Eowaap A. Gary is @ director of the company and senior 
ite president in charge of media operations at Ted Bates 
& Company. Inc. A veteran of 24 years in media buying, he 
Mined the Ted Bates organization in 1955 as a media group 
Spervisor. He had been previously with The Biow Company. 
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time with television than with any other form of com- 
munication. Thus, we believe it represents a most im- 
portant media vehicle for reaching and influencing the 
greatest number of our prospects at reasonable cost. 
While all media have contributed importantly to the 
sales success of most of our products, we find that in the 
highly competitive package goods classification, where 
most of our billing is concentrated, the battles for brand 
sales supremacy are constantly being waged within the 
living rooms of the country’s 45 million television-equip- 
ped households. At Ted Bates, media strategy is discussed, 
plotted and selected in close rapport with the creative 
group's needs. While the creative department thinks in 
terms of all media, broadeast as well as print, their re- 
quirements in terms of effective copy presentation oppor- 
tunities is often an important factor in media selection. 
While the ratio of 75 per cent of total billing to tele- 
vision may sound high, please remember that, onlike 
many other large agencies, we have relatively little billing 
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MEDIA/VIEW 





IN CONFERENCE on a media problem for a Bates client are (seated 
left to right) Donald W. Severn, assistant v.p. and manager of media 
relations; Winston W. Kirchert, v.p. and associate media director; 
Martin J. Murphy, v.p. and associate media director; (standing left to 


in hard goods, durables, services, etc. If we were placing 
advertising for products in these non-package goods cate- 
gories, our ratio of television billing to total might well 


be less than the current 75 per cent. 


Do you believe that the TV quiz and payola scan- 
dals will affect adversely the desirability of tele- 
vision as an advertising medium? 

Not at all! I believe that TV as an advertising medium 
will be even stronger in the future than it has been in the 
past. This is because improved creative thinking in pro- 
gramming is now bound to occur. Coincidental with this 
coming renaissance in television will be the new character- 
istics of the medium’s availability. We have already seen 
the almost total elimination of one-product sponsorship 
in a program. Less than 10 network programs today are 
sponsored exclusively by a single product. We have seen 
the advent of co-sponsorship. We are now seeing multi- 
sponsorship and participation sponsorship with as many 
as six or seven or more unrelated advertisers sharing a 
program or time period. We think this trend toward 
flexibility in areas of major budget commitments, with 
the risks spread over many different programming ele- 
ments, will contribute towards the greater value of tele- 
vision as an advertising medium. 
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© TOTAL PRESSURE 


9 LOCAL 
PARTICIPATIONS 
PER WEEK 


right) William T. Kammerer, v.p. and associate media director; William 
J. Kennedy, v.p. and manager of the media department; Edward A 
Grey, senior v.p. in charge of media operations. 


What does “media image profile” mean to you, 
and what does it mean in connection with tele- 
vision? 

I don’t fully understand this phrase as it is being used 
today. I could see a “media image profile” created by a 
small circulation publication or a television program that 
has a specific appeal to a vertical audience. However, 
when we consider publications or programs that enjoy 
multi-million audiences, we run the gamut of socio-eco- 
nomic groupings. The publication or program then repre- 
sents different values and appeals, and means different 
things to each of these various segments. In other words, 
the image is in the eye of the beholder. 

In selecting specific media, we must primarily be it 
fluenced by each medium’s market coverage character- 
istics and its relationship to the specific product problem 
involved, rather than its “media image profile.” 


Have you any evidence that the use of spot & 
regional television has been affected by the regior 
alization of consumer magazines? 

None at all, and I don’t believe there will be any signifi 
cant effect. The advent of regional and sectional buying 
within nationally circulated magazines is certainly a we 
come step, and provides us with that much more flexibility 
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in our available media tools. While we have used these 
regional additions for some of our clients, they have not 
been used at the expense of broadcast media. 


. What do you believe to be the measurements of 
print and broadcast media that are truly compar- 


able? 


As of now, there are no truly comparable yardsticks. 
In print, we now have exposure studies for four maga- 
tines that develop data somewhat similar to the television 
index of exposure to a program. 

However, while the television data are generally avail- 
able for all programs and areas, the magazine measure- 
ments are currently restricted to just these four publica- 
tions. Conversely, in print media, we have data showing 
the readership or perception of advertisements, and these 
data are available for a large list of magazines, but data 
concerning the perception of a specific commercial or 
classification of commercials by a television audience are 
not generally available. 

lam most optimistic that more comparable data will 
be made available shortly. An encouraging sign in this 
direction is the willingness of certain publications to add 
fulltime experienced broadcast research personnel to 
their staffs. These personnel can be expected to contribute 
tothe development of research methods, both qualitative 
# well as quantitative, that will permit direct comparisons 
between print and broadcast. 


What do you think about broadcast ratings? 
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The value of broadcast ratings depends to a very large 
degree upon the knowledge, understanding and applica- 
tion of the data by the individual user. Unfortunately, 
much of the misunderstanding of the purposes and appli- 
cations of ratings emanate from individuals who do not 
have a thorough grasp of their uses. 


Does your department or anyone else in your 
agency attempt to gauge the selling effectiveness of 
the time and space advertising you buy? 


In my opinion, it is virtually impossible to isolate the 
sales effectiveness of media from the sales effectiveness of 
other elements such as copy, layout, or technique. 

We look to advertising as an investment in sales de- 
velopment and gauge its effectiveness by sales trends, 
shares of total market and profit. 

To determine the sales effectiveness of various media, 
the media buyer must rely upon experience, intimate 
knowledge of all media and markets, awareness of indi- 
vidual product problems and, above all, sound business 
judgment. This is why top media buyers are made—not 
born. 


What do you believe to be the main criteria in 
the buying of time and space? 


Our first criterion is the availability of the type of audi- 
ence in respect to age, sex, income levels, geographical 
distribution, and how the medium’s audience is related 
to the product’s sale profile. We try to match product 
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strength and strategy requirements with media strength 
and values. Other criteria are numbers of persons reached, 
the frequency of impression that is available via the me- 
dium, competitive usage and, of course, the economics in- 
volved—both the out-of-pocket cost requirements and the 
cost per delivered selling message. 


What do you consider to be some of the top 
trends in media-buying today? 

I truly believe the top trend is the growing reliance by 
all concerned with advertising on the knowledge and ex- 
perience of the media expert. 

The growing complexity of media buying—witness the 
new ways of utilizing magazines (gate-folds, Dutch doors, 
regional editions, etc.) the new ways of using network 
television (participation buying, short-term opportuni- 
ties) —is causing all concerned to realize more and more 
that this is not a field in which vital decisions can be 
made by the non-professional. In short, the growing body 
of specialized knowledge that must be part of the media 
man’s background leaves no room for the “jack of all ad- 
vertising trades.” As this trend continues—and it must— 
the media man’s function will continue to grow as a 
pivotal one in the success of all advertising. 


What does the so-called marketing concept mean 
to media buying at Ted Bates? 

The efforts of all departments and all individuals at 
Ted Bates are consolidated and directed toward the suc- 
cessful sale of its client’s product. Under this concept, the 
media buyer seeks to achieve the pre-determined adver- 
tising and selling strategies and objectives as contained 
within the marketing plan. The marketing plan is a com- 
plete study and review of all factors affecting the specific 
product involved. Briefly, some of the elements in this 
plan are, a current study of the general market for the 
product, its profile, its sales history, a review of the com- 
petitive situation and strategies, sales objectives, adver- 
tising appropriations, copy platforms, media proposals, 
merchandising and promotion recommendations. 


How is the media department organized? 

It consists of a total of 185 persons who are classified as 
follows: There are about 50 executives, among which are 
included directors, supervisors, and buyers (27 for broad- 
cast, 9 for print). The balance consists of assistants, typ- 
ists, secretaries, statisticians, clerks, etc. 


Buying is conducted for product groups, with each 
group having assigned to it a media director, a super- 
visor and the buyers and other personnel required. No 
buyer has the responsibility for both broadcast and print 
buying. We divide our personnel into those responsible 
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for strategy and plans, such as media supervisors and 
those higher in authority—and those responsible for op. 
erations, such as buyers and those below them in status, 
In the department we have a media service group which 
is responsible for providing statistical documentation and 
analyses for a specific buy or media plan. The supervisor 
of this group also receives and reviews all media-sponsor- 
ed research, before referring it to the media buyers. 

In the media department there is also a media relations 
group whose chief function is to represent the agency and 
its clients in the field. This group travels extensively, call- 
ing upon all media outlets, both print and broadcast, to 
resolve local and network media problems. 


How is media research handled by Ted Bates? 
In the agency’s research department, there is a media 
research section that does broad research and measure- 
ments in all broadcast and print areas. The research re- 
quired for individual plans and for product media te- 
quirments is done by the media department’s media sery- 


ice group. 


How do you procure personnel for your growing 
department? 

We have a constant media training program which con- 
sists of seven or eight young people who are in training at 
any one time. They are recruited from our mail room, 
where they had previously been exposed to an overall 
agency training course. When they are assigned to the 
media department, their first step is usually within the 
media service group where they work on competitive ex- 
penditure data, ABC reports, Nielsen, ARB, and BAR 
reports, etc. This gives them familiarity and understand- 
ing of the fundamental media tools and terminology. They 
then are assigned as estimators or assistants to buyers. 
Next they serve as assistant time or space buyers, and even- 
tually are promoted to more important functions. We seek 
persons who are well educated, who are articulate, ex 
pressive, and curious. We look for individuals who have 
a primary interest in selling and who have potential quali- 
ties for eventually representing the agency and its clients. 
Each buyer realizes his own promotional opportunities 
depend on his training his own replacement; hence, good 
buyers are developed by good buyers. Most of our media 
department personnel are developed this way and the 
method has proved successful. 


Do you use much media-sponsored research? 

Yes, provided the techniques used meet with the ap 
proval of our research department and our media service 
supervisor. We sincerely hope that more media sponsored 
research will be developed, particularly in the area : 
qualitative media measurements. 
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PHIL C. COULTER 


Advertising Manager, Data 
Processing Division, IBM. 


INCE THE WAR, two specters have haunted U-S. 

business men. The first is that, if uncontrolled, a flood 
of records, reports, orders, and file copies may some day 
bury corporate headquarters under a bottomless sea of 
paper. The second is that the flow of information—the 
volume and detail of which is the pride of many com- 
panies—will grow to such proportions that decision-makers 
will fall behind and lose control of operations. 

No wonder, then, that the data-processing industry, an 
outgrowth of military and scientific technology, has 
grown so fast. Thousands of companies have installed 
systems for storing and processing business information. 
Generally, these systems entail the transference of inven- 
lory, sales, and accounting information onto cards— 
punched or marked in some manner—which in turn can 
be sorted and tabulated. But. for big jobs, the towering 
decks of punched cards are relatively slow and cumber- 
some to process. What really has captured the imagina- 
ions of American business men are the sleek and speedy 
teetronic data-processing machines. These units store in- 
formation magnetically (on drums, cores, discs, or tapes). 
compute through electronic circuits, and print results 
\¢g., invoices, bills, shipping orders, inventory, purchas- 
ing requirements) with incredible speed. 

Since Remington-Rand installed the first commercial 
teetronic data processing system—a Univac—at General 
Eketric’s huge Louisville (Ky.) appliance works in 1954, 
“me 2.600 electronic installations have been made by 
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How many people 
can use computers? 
You'd be surprised. 
Here’s how IBM's 


Data Processing Division 


reaches them--all year round. 


13 firms fighting for the business. Some, like Royal Mc- 
Bee and Bendix, produce only small systems; others (for 
example, RCA, Philco, Minneapolis-Honeywell) concen- 
trate on the very largest computers. Five of the nine 
firms turning out big computers, incidentally, have en- 
tered the market only within the last two years. But the 
undisputed leader of the industry, and the only one 
reported to be making money on electronic systems so 
far is the International Business Machines Corporation, 
which, like its two closest competitors, Remington-Rand 
and Burroughs, is a full-line producer, with something 
for everyone. IBM’s Data Processing Division offers in- 
stallations ranging from non-electronic card systems 
through small EDP units such as the popular 650, to 
brand new giants like the 7090, the first of which have 
just been installed, and which will probably rent for 
something like $65,000 a month. 


A Buyers’ Market 


Despite IBM’s strong position and the huge potential 
for its products, the company is well aware that competi- 
tion is fierce, and that data processing is still very much 
a buyers’ market. The result: a strong (and rather new) 
interest in advertising. IBM traditionally has depended 
on highly-trained sales groups, each a specialist in the 
problems of a specific industry, to produce sales. But if 
data-processing is to realize its promise, it is obvious 
that awareness of IBM’s contribution must be built in the 
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minds of every executive in every company that might 
be a prospect for the Data Processing Division’s products. 
IBM thus has been addressing itself to this problem: 
how to market effectively when salesmen are encountering 
rougher competition, a broadening and deepening market, 
a product increasingly complex, increasingly versatile? 
More specifically, the problem concerns the role of adver- 
tising in the marketing mix. What part of the load can 
advertising be expected to carry? To what lengths must 
the company go to expose its advertising to the market? 
IBM frankly admits that it has not come up with the 
answers yet. But the DP Division is at least making a 
brave try at grappling with the questions. 





EXAMPLE OF ADVERTISEMENTS designed for professional horizontal 
business papers. It promotes IBM system as functional tool for engineers. 


According to Phil C. Coulter, advertising manager of 
the DP Division, the first problem was to identify the 
number and kind of persons IBM advertising must reach. 
Each industry was broken down into sub-classifications 
analyzed by size and type of company; then every possi- 
ble source of information in the company was tapped for 
informed estimates regarding the number of decision- 
makers existing in each sub-group. The purpose: to re- 
duce the estimating task to manageable proportions. 


Reaching Decision-makers 


It is doubtful that anyone is able to estimate the num- 
ber of persons in a whole industry who might be influen- 
tial in the purchase of data-processing systems. But there 
are many men who know small segments of each industry 
well enough to come close. For example, the life insurance 
business was divided into small, medium, and large firms 


in each of several categories (e.g., ordinary life firms, 
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THIS FOUR-COLOR SPREAD is typical of the prestige-building promotion 
IBM runs in general management publications and news magazines. 


fire and casualty, combination companies, health and 
accident companies). 

Estimates of decision-makers in each group were ob- 
tained from IBM industry marketing experts who have 
been selling the insurance industry for years. 

The results of this painstaking process were something 
of a surprise to IBM. Mr. Coulter says that the survey 
“turned up many more people than we had expected- 
about eight times as many as we had originally thought, 
in fact.” 

The Data Processing Division’s media planning is 
keyed directly to the market prospect estimate. In other 
words, the media chosen are those that promised the 
greatest coverage of the persons that the division’s adver- 
tising must reach. The media schedule itself has, as Mr. 
Coulter puts it, three dimensions: general management 
publications, vertical industrial publications, and hori- 
zontal professional books. “There is some overlap,” says 
Mr. Coulter, “and we hope a prospect reads all three types 
of publications. But in any event, we believe he reads at 
least one.” 


Media Recommendations 


The media recommendations IBM requires of Benton & 
Bowles, its agency, have some original features. Explains 
Mr. Coulter: “When we sit down with the media people, 
we tell them whom we want to reach, and how many of 
them there are out there. We tell them what industries 
they are in. Then in the industrial group we ask for three 
schedules in each of about 20 industrial categories.” The 
“A” schedule is what Mr. Coulter calls “the most you cat 
reasonably buy in a particular category, or to put it 
another way, the maximum that makes sense in the way of 
usable coverage, together with sensible frequency.” Sens 
ble frequency, in the case of monthly publications, is ge 
erally 12 insertions a year. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS IN INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, like this one sched- 
ved for banking publications, stress specific applications tailored to 
industry needs. 


The “B” schedule is the “adequate” schedule, and re- 
tains the top publications (those that will deliver most of 
the required audience), together with the minimum fre- 
quency that will deliver some impact. The “C” or “mini- 
mum” schedule is, quite baldly, a cut-down version of 
“B.” Mr. Coulter prefers to consider it the minimum use- 
ful schedule for a marketing effort “in which advertising’s 
contribution is, for one reason or another, not major.” 
for example, here is a proposed schedule designed to 
cover the large and active banking industry: 


Proposed Schedules 


¢ Schedule A: seven publications (three primary na- 
tional, two savings and loan association books, two re- 
gional publications), 12 insertions each. 

¢ Schedule B: four publications (three primary na- 
tional, one savings and loan}. 12 insertions each. 

¢ Schedule C: two publications (one primary national. 
he savings and loan}. nine insertions each. 

And here is a proposed schedule for the chain and 
wholesale category: Schedule A: nine books, 12 inser- 
tions; Schedule B: seven books, 12 insertions; Schedule 
C: seven books, nine insertions. Schedules for the remain- 
ing industrial groups, and for the horizontal professional 

ifications (e.g.. control and accounting, sales, engi- 
tering} are handled in a similar fashion. 

Actually, it is unlikely that the system of triple recom- 
Mendations will be a permanent part of IBM’s media 
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planning, at least as this planning is presented to the 
DP Division’s marketing management for approval. Mr. 
Coulter and his associates are presently engaged in devel- 
oping a table of evaluations for each target industry, 
which are derived by weighting the number of prospects 
in each industry by the relative productivity of that indus- 
try for IBM; i.e., the per cent of total business contributed 
by that industry, plus the urgency of selling that indus- 
try, the prestige to be gained in selling it, and its total 
potential. These industry evaluations may enable Mr. 
Coulter and his colleagues to fit advertising expenditures 
into the context of other IBM selling costs, and to balance 
expenditures against industry potential. By consulting the 
evaluation table, in short, Mr. Coulter should be able to 
pick the level of advertising pressure that is most appro- 
priate, though with something less than absolute precision. 


Evaluations Are Difficult 


But the development of these industry evaluations is 
slow work. As yet, only a few have been completed (e.g., 
banking, life insurance). The rest are in a less advanced 
stage. For these industries, advertising decisions must 
be made on the basis of judgment. Therefore, the three 
alternate media recommendations — each one logically 
defensible—are offered so that the division’s marketing 
men will have some room to move around in arriving 
at their decisions. 

In any event, it is not likely that they will be far wrong. 
It is true, says Mr. Coulter, that the media budget for an 
industry group occasionally might be slightly out of line 
with the industry’s index, because of the number of pub- 
lications available or needed to cover an industry, the 
unusually high cost of the space, or the special require- 
ments of the advertising job to be done. Hopefully, these 
variations will be minimized, because of the corrective 
influence of the general management publication budget, 
which includes general business books and (less usually) 
news magazines. 

Since the high cost of the management books is pro- 
rated by industry coverage and assigned to the various 
industrial group media budgets, the troublesome varia- 
tions in the cost of the lower-priced industrial books tend 
to be overcome. 


73 Business Publications Used 


Suffice it to say that IBM’s Data Processing Division 
buys first-rate representation in some 73 business publica- 
tions and the top management and news publications. 
These cover—and very generously—a good slice of the 
division's prospects. Considering the stakes in the data- 
processing race, IBM hopes the money is well spent. 8 
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By George Benneyan 


VERY PROMOTION MAN has stored away in his 
memory, or pasted into his sample book, one or two 
things he’s done that he can cherish all his life. 

Often these are born out of unforeseen emergencies, 
new challenges, or sudden opportunities. And frequently 
a man doesn’t know how important a job he’s done until 
years later. 

Newsweek was faced with a strange problem, a critical 
problem, early in 1938. And the solving of that specific 
problem resulted, unexpectedly, in some long-lasting 
major benefits for the magazine . . . benefits which didn’t 
become fully apparent until many months had passed. 

For some time there had been strong rumors abroad 
that Newsweek would soon fold; that Vincent Astor, 
W. Averell Harriman, and the other big-money men on 
its board of directors were about to withdraw their finan- 
cial support; that the capital structure of the magazine 
was wobbly. The “reports” found their way into public 
print. David Munro, in his mimeographed newsletter, 
Space and Time, which was read avidly (and sometimes 
secretly) by Madison Avenue, said that the fold-up would 
come any day now. 

Unfortunately for Newsweek (the management of 
which had recently been taken over by the boys from 
McGraw-Hill headed by Malcolm Muir, the new president 
and publisher), the magazine looked so anemic, physi- 
cally, as to encourage the rumors. It looked like a strug- 
gling publication. Its editorial and advertising contents 
taken together rarely totalled more than 44 pages. An 
issue with more than four full-page ads was a standout. 
The circulation hovered around 300,000. These facts made 
it easy for people to think there was something to the 
“reports.” Understandably, some people on Newsweek's 
staff wondered what was going on. 
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The Birth of MALCOLM MUIR’S Slogan 


Or, a Crisis 
May Prove To Be 
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The reports were not true. But they were spreading. tained 
And they were doing a lot of harm. Advertisers began to unrest 
take a wait-and-see attitude. ica’s 01 

* ab ae lic.” 
THE QUESTION for Newsweek was what to do about it. After 
Issue a statement denying the reports? That would call ¥ note, if 
more attention to the reports. Sue Dave Munro? That § therefoi 
would only dramatize and publicize the charges. cance, | 
Publisher Muir decided to take a more positive step. We beli 
“Let’s run an ad,” said Muir, “setting forth, in very the Am 
strong terms, Newsweek’s purpose, its place in the publish- Jf ‘hat in 
ing field, its aims and objectives . . . and its plans for the § contribu 
future. Let’s have the ad signed by all the members of the Then, 
board of directors, to show that they stand behind the § tial forn 
magazine. And let’s do it fast.” That was in January 1938 § ing, the 
The job fell on my shoulders, because I was Newsweek's J (and thi 
promotion manager. (I had an artist and a secretary, “For the 
that’s all.) I had been with Newsweek only four months, § ed and cx 
and didn’t know very much about it. Frankly, I myself, @ | In lars 
was disturbed about the “reports” and wondered how § ofthe bo, 
strong Newsweek was financially and how long my job § It, vice. 
would last. Malcolm 
I wrote the ad overnight, captioned it “A Well Informed I still } 
Public Is America’s Greatest Security,” and laid it out for § pencilled 
a spread in Advertising Age. (We had to hold it to one We rey 
publication because we were short of funds; and there was J Sock, bor 
no Media/scope then.) Early next morning the late “Sam” ff Brilliant, 
(really Maurice W.) Perinier, then Newsweek's busines and nices 
manager and one of Muir’s lieutenants from McGraw-Hill, J tothing b 
was at my desk. He grabbed the copy, read it and tookit § ‘pies far 
away in a hurry. He said the board of directors was mete § &news b 
ing at noon and would, at that time, go over the ad. He § Mame sign 
said that Raymond Moley, Newsweek's learned columnist @ a signed 
(and a former brain-truster for President Roosevelt), 






would be at the meeting to give the directors a hand and 
to see that the copy was properly worded. 

I got the manuscript back in the afternoon . . . with a 
few minor changes, and these were in Professor Moley’s 
handwriting. The caption was intact. Muir asked me to 
get him proofs of the ad early next morning, because he 
had called a meeting of the entire Newsweek staff to dis- 
cuss the situation. That’s how fast he moved. That’s how 
critical the problem was. 

At the meeting, Malcolm Muir told the staff that the 
reports were unfounded, and explained his plans for 
reassuring the public and buyers of advertising. Then he 
held up a proof of the ad and proceeded to read it, slowly 
and word for word. “This,” he said when he finished 
reading, “is Newsweek’s platform. This is our publishing 
creed. This is the way I want it edited. This is the way I 
want it sold to advertisers.” 

I had no idea he felt that way about it. To me, it was 
just another ad . . . done as well as I could do it in the 
time I had. But you can imagine what happened to my 
chest and my head . . . to say nothing of my heart. . . 
when, at the end of his reading, Muir pointed to me and 
said, “Here’s the man who wrote it.” 

The ad ran as two facing pages in the February 14, 
1938, issue of Advertising Age. The first paragraph con- 
tained a single sentence: “Jn these days of transition, of 
unrest and confusion, the strongest assurance for Amer- 
ica’s orderly progress is a well informed American pub- 
lic.” 

After a few paragraphs in this vein, the copy said (and 
note, if you will, the first person plural), “We believe, 
therefore, that Newsweek, the magazine of news signifi- 
cance, has an important mission in American life today. 
We believe there is an urgent need for it. We believe that 
the American public wants such a magazine. We believe 
that in publishing Newsweek we are, in some measure, 
contributing to the welfare and progress of this nation.” 

Then, following some references to Newsweek's edito- 

tial formula and its progress in circulation and advertis- 
ing, there came the concluding one-sentence paragraph 
(and this was, of course, the real purpose of the ad): 
“For these reasons, we give to Newsweek our wholeheart- 
ed and continuing support.” 
_ In large-size type, the ad was signed by all the members 
ofthe board: Vincent Astor, chairman; S. Winston Childs, 
It, vice chairman; A. H. Lockett; W. Averell Harriman; 
Malcolm Muir. 

I still have my manuscript . . . with Raymond Moley’s 
pencilled notations and Malcolm Muir’s OK. 

We reprinted the ad, on a high-quality antique paper 
sock, bound it into an oversize jacket of Strathmore Beau 
Brilliant, Seabright Blue (one of the nicest cover stocks 
ind nicest blues I know), and printed the caption, and 
tothing but the caption, in white on the cover. We mailed 
copies far and wide. The appearance of the ad was treated 
news by the advertising columnists because of the big- 
lame signatures affixed to it (you don’t often see a media 
aélsigned by the directors on the board) . . . and because 
dithe rumors that had instigated it. 
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THE AD HELPED stop the rumors. That was expected. 
What was unexpected was that it produced a definition of 
Newsweek. It answered the question; “What is News- 
week?” (And a definition of itself is one of the hardest 
things for a publication to come by.) 

But that wasn’t all. 

Four months later, convinced though I was that News- 
week magazine would live on and on, I answered the call 
to go back to newspaper work. Bill Thomson had asked 
me to join the Bureau of Advertising of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association to head the promotion 
and research department. One day in June, 1940, two 
years after I left Newsweek, I picked up a copy of the 
magazine and saw at the top of the opening editorial page, 
under the logotype and set off by rules, the caption of 
my ad, “A Well Informed Public Is America’s Greatest 
Security.” It was there, in the same spot, in the next issue 


MALCOLM MUIR 


... and in issue after issue thereafter. Soon all of News- 
week’s promotion ads in newspapers, all of its direct-mail 
promotion, and all of its commercials on the air played 
up the same phrase. 

It was apparent that the phrase was now Newsweek's 
official slogan . . . adopted as such 29 months after I wrote 
it as a caption for a trade paper ad. To say that I was 
stunned with pride is to put it mildly. I had no reason to 
believe that anyone at Newsweek still remembered the ad. 
I, myself, had almost forgotten it. 

I wrote a note to Malcolm Muir telling him how pleased 
I was at the compliment. In his gracious reply, he said: 
“We told the world through your advertisement that it 
was our aim to keep the public informed, and it now seems 
so important to us that we have made it part of our mast- 
head.” 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


VEWSWEEK CONTINUED printing the slogan on its 
lead page for years . . . sometimes in black, sometimes in 
red; sometimes boxed, sometimes unboxed; sometimes 
below the logo; sometimes above it. 

And that wasn’t all, either. 

Ten years after the ad first appeared, I nearly passed 
out with surprise one day when I saw it repeated, verbatim, 
as a full-page ad in The New York Times. It was in the 
December 31, 1947 issue. It also ran as a full page in the 
New York Herald Tribune, and the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce . . . and as a spread in Advertising Age, Print- 
ers’ Ink, and Sales Management. Here, word. for word, 
was the same copy that I had produced in 1938. The same 
caption. The same type face. The same layout. 

But this time there were no signatures of the board 
members, pledging their continuing support . . . for by 
now it was apparent to all that Newsweek was here to 
stay. (Its circulation had grown from 300,000 to more 
than 700,000: and in advertising pages it was now in 
fourth place among the general magazines.) There was, 
instead, a short introductory note, set in italics: “Ten 
years ago, before the outbreak of the second world war, 
Newsweek dedicated itself to the thesis that ‘A Well In- 
formed Public Is America’s Greatest Security.’ Today the 
world is gripped by fear and doubt, for Peace is not yet 
ours. So we here repeat the words that first appeared a 
decade ago to guide our editorial policy. For the difficult 
years that lie ahead, we rededicate ourselves to the affirma- 
tion that: A WELL INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA’S 
GREATEST SECURITY.” (The introductory copy, you 
see, led into the caption of the ad.) 

I ask you, could anything nicer happen to a promotion 
man? 

This time, too, the ad was reprinted as a mailing piece 


. in exactly the same way, on exactly the same paper 
stock, bound in exactly the same Beau Brilliant, Seabright 
Blue cover stock, with exactly the same caption printed in 
white on the blue cover. 

It was natural that the repetition of an ad which had 
appeared ten years earlier should be carried as a news 
item by the trade press and the newspaper advertising 
columns. A thing like this doesn’t happen often in media 
promotion . . . or, in advertising. 

No one at Newsweek, to my surprise, had told me that 
the ad was to be repeated. But I didn’t mind that . . . for 
now my cup was really running over. I bought a rag 
content edition of the Times, tore out the ad, and had it 
framed. (In the margin I penned an inscription, which | 
thought my children’s children might enjoy some day.) 

Again I sent Malcolm Muir a note and expressed my 
delight that he should find an ad I wrote for him ten 
years back valuable enough to repeat. Again he was gra- 
cious in his reply: “Few ads seem ageless, but those that 
do gain in stature as the years go by. The one that aroused 
such pride and nostalgia in you is one of them.” 

* * He 
TWENTY-TWO YEARS HAVE passed since the ad was 
first published. And Newsweek still uses the caption of 
that ad as its slogan, though in a less conspicuous way. 
You'll find it (in red) at the bottom of the magazine's 
contents page, every issue. 

The ad, and the slogan that came from it, were the 
results of an emergency. They were the products of a 
crisis. They were the outcome of a challenge. If there had 
been no “reports” and rumors, in 1938, that Newsweek 
was to fold . . . if Dave Munro had not printed the reports 
in his newsletter . . . Newsweek might not have its edito- 
rial slogan today. 

And who knows... 
again. 


maybe someday they’ll run the ad 
t 








Media Planners Discuss 
Food and Drug Advertising 


Members at the February meeting of 
the New York Advertising Media 
Planners heard representatives from 
the grocery and drug fields describe 
the advertising effort required to gain 
product acceptance at wholesale and 
retail. 

Emanuel Katz, senior vice presi- 
dent, Ketchum & Co., Inc., whole- 
salers of 23,000 items to 4,000 retail 
druggists throughout the eastern half 
of the U. S., said that the prime requi- 
site is consistent advertising over a 
long term. He criticized manufactur- 
ers who announce that their product 
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is “nationally advertised,” introduce 
it with a tremendous promotion of 
short duration to get it stocked, and 
then quit. 

Charles Bond, v.p. and buying 
supervisor for Associated Food Stores, 
with 300 outlets in the New York 
metropolitan area, told the Planners 
that the “three questions we ask sales- 
men when they want us to stock a new 
product are: What are your market- 
ing plans? What media are you going 
to use to make our customers aware 
of the product? What are your plans 
for distribution? 

“Without the proper answers to 
these questions,” said Mr. Bond, “we 
won't accept the product.” 

“What media impress us?” Messrs. 
Bond and Katz agreed on television 


and newspapers to reach the shopper, 
supported by a “good trade paper 
campaign to make the retailer aware 
of the product and prepare the ground 
for our salesmen.” 

But, whatever media are used, the 
consensus was that to be effective, 
they must be applied with sufficient 
frequency and duration to impress 
both retailer and ultimate consumer. 
As an example of what Mr. Katz feels 
is sufficient frequency, he mentioned 
25 TV spots a week for a single 
market. 

Another Associated grocery buyet, 
Bernard Glickstein, told the Planners 
that one of the most effective uses of 
a limited budget was through adver 
tising “on the food pages, where the 
shopper is looking for products.” © 
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Single 
Audit 


Organization 


Proposed 


by 


Publishers 


Panel of five before AIA meeting agrees on single 
organization but not single audit. 


PROPOSAL FOR a single audit- 

ing organization was the out- 
standing idea that came from a debate 
on “Who Would Be Hurt by a Com- 
mon Audit?” at a meeting of the New 
York Chapter of the Association of 
Industrial Advertisers. 

Nelson Bond, president of McGraw- 
Hill’s Publications Division, one of a 
five-publisher panel, suggested a sin- 
gle auditing organization that would 
provide three statements. One, he said, 
could show an ABC audit of a given 
publication’s paid circulation. The 
second would be the BPA audit of its 
members’ qualified but unpaid circu- 
lation and the free part of ABC pa- 
pers. Statement number three would 
be a combination of both. 

Such an organization’s auditors 
and administrative staff, he said, 
could consist of the present comple- 
ments of both ABC and BPA “who 
have the trained men to do the job.” 

G. C. Buzby, president of Chilton 

ny responded: “That is a fine 
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suggestion, and I am glad to second it. 
It would make possible uniformity 
and standardization.” 

This was not only the most original 
suggestion of the evening, but also the 
only one that failed to draw acid com- 
ment from at least one other panelist. 
In fact, most agreed heartily, and one, 
Richard Smith, president of W.R.C. 
Smith Publishing Co., added that, 
when and if such an organization is 
born, the representatives from ABC be 
men whose primary interest lies in 
business publications. 


Composition of ABC Board 


This reservation reflected a prob- 
lem brought out by other questions 
submitted to the group. These, too, 
suggested that the composition of 
ABC’s board, with only two of 31 
members representing business publi- 
cations, and with all other consumer 
media on the board committed to paid 
circulation, creates a situation in 


which recognition of business pub- 
lishers’ problems is difficult. One 
remedy suggested was that ABC set 
up a separate board for business pub- 
lications alone. 

Other panelists included Philip H. 
Hubbard, president and treasurer, 
Reinhold Publishing Corp., and R. C. 
Jaenke, president, Penton Publishing 
Co. Moderator was the man who 
started it all, William A. Marsteller, 
president, Marsteller, Rickard, Geb- 
hardt and Reed. 

Most of these panelists agreed that 
advertisers and agencies could have 
“any kind of audit they want,” or 
at least comparable audience break- 
downs, if they “just. holler loud 
enough—but they won’t get it unless 
they do.” 

Among the questions asked of the 
panel was how the buyer could go 
about getting his needs heard. Mem- 
bers of both ABC and BPA said that 
the best way was simply to write to 
the headquarters of the respective 












organizations, in order to be assured 
a sympathetic hearing, since “both 
auditing organizations are controlled 
not by the publishers, but by advertis- 
ers and agencies.” 

While discussing validity of tech- 
niques used by several accounting 
firms that have entered the auditing 
field “because it seems profitable,” 
Mr. Smith wondered why buyers who 
question the technical competence of 
business publication audits accept, ap- 
parently at face value, the audience 
analyses of various consumer maga- 
zines based only upon their own read- 
ership studies. 





Russell C. Jaenke 


William A. Marsteller 


Uses of Audits 

Among additions to current audit- 
ing practices suggested by questions 
to the panel, were that business publi- 
cation statements explain their edi- 
torial objectives, services to readers, 
and even the amounts spent for edi- 
torial, sales, promotion, and circula- 
tion functions. 

However, one agency member, from 
the floor, suggested that such addi- 
tions may not be enough. He thought 
that a readership study of audit state- 
ments would probably show that 
“most of us buyers don’t use them— 
don’t even read them,” and that this 





Philip H. Hubbard 


might indicate that the “whole audit 
system may need an overhaul.” 

The remedy to this, he suggested, 
might be formation of a group to 
“really find out what use, if any, is 
being made of audits, and if no use is 
being made of them, why not?” 

Mr. Buzby noted that the ANA’s 
Business Publications Committee is 
making such a study and that results 
are being tabulated now. 

In this connection, Mr. Marsteller 
again emphasized his point that mak- 
ing audits comparable is only half the 
job. “Just as important,” he said, “is 
educating the buyer in their use.” § 
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Th is HE AMAZING ARRAY of Special Media is a subject 
much too large to be treated adequately in one discus- 
sion. Mep1aA/scoPeE began its consideration of this subject 
in February with descriptions of trade shows, closed- 
Ts th e circuit television, and some other special media. It con- 
tinues it this month with details on matchbooks, shopping 

guides, advertising clocks, and other ingenious media. 


Amazing 


Scales 


Advertising scales, leased to sponsors by ADver-dupois, 
A rray of Inc., of Rochester, N. Y., can also be placed at point of 
purchase, or in such high-traffic areas as bank lobbies, 
theaters, transport terminals, hotels, and even factories, to 
provide free weight with an advertising message to cus- 

tomers. 
Attracted by a flashing “Weigh Yourself Free” sign, 
any passerby who steps on the scale first sees himself in 
. i a mirror. Mirror image is automatically replaced by an 
specia 11-by-14 inch illuminated, full-color transparency just 


above the weight dial. An automatic counter registers 


number of persons using the scale each day. Cost to adver- 


audit 


ws media 











From trade exhibits 
teller 


f the to store television 





to skywriting, =" 
FREE WEIGHT is bait drawing shopper to scale and mirror. Her mirror 
image is automatically replaced by illuminated message in full color 
“a P above weight dial. 

there are many fascinating 


tisers is $6.80 per unit per week net, or $8.00 gross, com- 

special media for advertisers’ uses. missionable. Present lease arrangements with sponsors call 
for a 52-weeks’, non-cancellable contract, with option to 
change transparencies every 13 weeks. Only one adver- 
tiser’s message appears during that period, eliminating 
competition for attention. The medium is less than two 
years old, but early testing indicates that better than one 
out of three persons in any given location uses the scale. 
ADver-dupois has so far received some $20,000 in gross 
income from some dozen advertisers, beginning in late 
1958. 





Information by Automation 


“Information by automation” is how the president of 
Directomat, Inc., describes his machine that dispenses 
advertisements with free information to curious, button- 






PART 2 of a two-part series. 
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pushing visitors to expositions and other high-traffic 
establishments from hotels and theaters to terminals and 
subways. Advertisements appear on printed answer tick- 
ets, telling, for instance, a lost traveler in the Grand Cen- 
tral subway station how to reach Brooklyn. Questions and 
answers, of course, may be tailored to the needs of adver- 
tiser, exhibitor, or location. 

Display space is also available around the edges of the 
machine, including a 40-by-40 inch illuminated shadow 
box for four-color transparencies or even three-dimen- 
sional signs. While permanent units are now installed in 
New York’s Grand Central, Times Square, and Pennsyl- 
vania Stations, the Directomat has been most widely used 
by convention exhibitors, including Time and Life maga- 
zines, Seagram Distillers, and Westinghouse. 

Plans are presently being developed, pending approval 
of New York’s city fathers, to install 100 units at outdoor. 
street-level sidewalk locations. Such installations would 
include illuminated city maps, and information would 
cover points of interest, entertainment, and culture in and 
around the metropolitan area. 

Directomat hopes to find one or more main sponsors 
for this project, plus classified advertisers to occupy the 








TWO WEARY TRAVELERS find way home by pushing a button. Ques- 
tions answered by Directomat and space around automatic information 
center can be keyed to needs of advertiser. 





surrounding 50 illuminated plaques or 150 illuminated 
listings available with each machine. Present plans for the 
outdoor units call for a charge to main sponsors of $2,000 
per unit per year, and a $25-per-month charge to classi- 
fied plaque users. 
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Shopping Bags 


Now being offered to grocery chains on a regionally 
exclusive basis are shopping bags with a “shopper’s check 
list” printed on the sides. Beside each product listed are 
two blank spaces, one for the housewife to check, if she 
intends to buy the particular item the next time she shops, 
and the other for price fill-in. 

Advertisers have their brand names printed on the lists 
in place of such category designations as “baking soda” or 
“razor blades.” 

Under present plans of Herbert Kaufman, who origi- 
nated and copyrighted the idea, chains will sell listing on 
the bags to suppliers and recover funds normally spent on 
large shopping bags, which average $75 a week per store, 
Another angle, from the supplier’s point of view, is that 
advertising on bags can become a wedge for obtaining 
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BRAND NAMES can be substituted for items on these shopper's check 
lists, printed on sides of shopping bags. 


distribution, since any store listing a product on its bags 
would probably stock the item. Mr. Kaufman estimates 
that bag listings should cost the advertiser between 40 and 
50 cents per thousand. 

Other firms offering shopping bag networks are Super- 
market Affiliates Corp., N. Y. C., Salesbag Promotions, 
Ardsley, N. Y., and Supermart Bag-Ad Ltd., Toronto. 


Tiles 


Finally, lest even one square inch of precious floor space 
fail to contribute to food store profit, Point-of-Impact, Inc., 
of N. Y., proposes to replace existing floor space with 
point-of-purchase tiles. Tiles are regular nine-by-nine inch 
flooring squares bearing trademarks or product illustta- 
tions in full color. Point-of-Impact plans to lease floor 
space from super markets, and place tiles for product X, 
for instance, directly in front of X’s shelf position at an 
estimated cost to the advertiser of 30 cents per thousand. 
(Continued on page 60) 
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66¢ per line per 100,000 
people making more than 
$100 per week 


People with more money buy more of almost everything 
— from a second car down to toothpaste . . . So the 
advertising of almost any product belongs where 
the money is. 

In Boston, this means the Herald-Traveler, read by 
many thousands more people earning $100 a week or more 
than either of the other Boston papers. In Boston, 
the rate for 100,000 such readers is 66¢ per line with the 
Herald-Traveler, 78¢ per line with the second paper, 
81¢ per line with the third paper. 

The Herald-Traveler has the lowest “buy line” rate 
for home-owners, car-owners, plane travelers, people who 
"buy by mail, etc. No wonder the Boston stores have 
given the Herald-Traveler retail linage leadership for 
28 consecutive years. (32 years of national leadership. ) 

The Herald-Traveler rep can give you the “ buy line’”’ 
rates in Boston for many reader classifications. 











ates 


HERALD-TRAVELER 


™ § Boston’s home-delivered newspaper 
THE BEST “BUY. LINE” RATE IN BOSTON 


Represented nationally by SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER CO., New York 
Philadelphia * Detroit * Chicago * Atlanta * Los Angeles * San Francisco 


ace 
Specio! trove! ond resort representotve MAL WINTER CO., Miami Beach 
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(Continued from page 58) 


Minimum exposure is for one year, at $100 per tile/per 
store. First tiles went into New York area Grand Union 


stores in January. 


Paper-back Books 


While still in the food store, of course, the shopper can 
buy magazines and paper-back books as well as groceries. 
Soft-cover books are bought by an estimated 300 million 
readers annually, and from other outlets, too—drug stores, 
rail, bus, and air terminals, newsstands, department stores, 
and book stores. 

Space charges range from $5 to $15 per page per thou- 
sand, and from $8.50 to $22 per thousand for reply card 
inserts, depending on size of card, number of folds, and 
type of binding. Distribution of paper-backs follows the 
magazine pattern closely. Some 800 wholesalers through- 
out the U. S. service from 10 to as many as 2,000 retailers 
each. Some 24 advertisers bought page space, and at least 
35 used card inserts in paper-back volumes in 1958, bring- 
ing total advertising volume for the industry to approxi- 
mately $1,151,000. Leading publishers in the field are 
Pocket Books, Bantam, New American Library, Fawcett, 
Dell, and Avon. 


Clocks 


Outside of the supermarket proper are other media. Two 
firms offering the right time of day with advertising are 
the Self Winding Clock Co. and Suburban Clock Adver- 
tising Corp., both based in New York City. 






















Latter company installed its first four-sided unit, with 
one advertisement per side, at Yonkers Cross County 
Shopping Center in July 1958. Motion can be added to 
the 32-by-50 inch panels by use of a mechanism that dis. 
plays up to 16 different messages, changed automatically, 
every 15 seconds. 

Units are strategically situated and mounted on alumi- 
num poles. Spokesmen report “improved traffic counting 
methods that enable us to give accurate, demonstrable 
circulation figures” at each installation. Cross County, 
with 76 stores and a 6,000-car parking area, they say, has 
a count of “slightly more than one million customers each 
month.” Initial advertisers include Borden, Antique Bour- 
bon, Ballantine and Schaefer beers, Oasis Cigarettes, and 
Pepsi-Cola. 












































(Continued on page 62) 
Premium Merchandise Sold To 
Or Handled For Users. 
‘Showing percentage of oll types of suppliers) 
HOUSEWARES TOYS AND 
40.2% NOVELTIES 
31.2% 
CUTLERY, CHINA, 
CROCKERY, 
UTENSILS 
21.0% GLASSWARE 
, 15.2% 
SILVERWARE 
AND 
STAINLESS LUGGAGE 
STEEL 14.0% 
FLATWARE 
14.7%, 
APPLIANCES, 
INCLUDING HOME 
RADIO FURNISHINGS 
AND TV 13.3% 
13.5% 
i DOMESTICS 
JEWELRY 33 “eee (LINENS, 
13.3% eo. 33 | TOWELS, ETC.) 
teneese 11.8% 
APPAREL COSMETICS 
6.5% 3.8% 
Percents add to more thon 100 because of multiple answers, 
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100 per cent equals 600 firms it’s ea 
POPULARITY of various types of merchandise used as premiums is 

illustrated by this chart from a 1956 study for the Premium Advertising DOUBL 
Association of America. —— 














Tartar © Or. Tom Deter 
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SHE WANTS WHAT SHE SEES...IN SCVCN/CGI 


As any parent of a teen-age girl knows, this young lady knows what she wants— 
and generally gets it. She not only spends money freely (her own and Dad’s)...she 
wields a mighty powerful influence on family purchases as well, including costly 
gifts for herself. Where does she select the luggage, clothing and jewelry she 
can’t live without...the typewriter and transistor radio she simply must have 
..the furniture and food she persuades her family to buy? In the pages of 
SEVENTEEN, of course. It’s the magazine she believes in, lives by and buys from.) . 
For SEVENTEEN is devoted exclusively to her interests...it’s her world. ae 
America’s 9 million teen-age girls spend $4! billion of their own money _ , 
every year. Reach them in SEVENTEEN as hundreds of advertisers {/ Yf Wy] 
are doing. It’s the super highway to this super market. 
















i's easier to START a habit than to STOP one! sEVENTEEN MAGAZINE + 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22 « PLaza 9-8100 


_ SEVENTEEN-at-School—only magazine of its kind—offers your educational materials to high school home 
DOUBLE EXPOSURE FOR YOUR ADVERTISING: economics teachers. SEVENTEEN Magazine carries your advertising into their classrooms. Ask us about it! 
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Self Winding Clock Co. claims to have originated 
“Clock Spectaculars,”—illuminated display units combin- 
ing a clock with a display panel approximately four feet 
wide by two feet high. So far, clock spectaculars have been 
installed only in N. Y. subway locations, although expan- 
sion plans include “other areas.” 

Self Winding Clock estimates that its 1959 volume “sub- 
stantially exceeded” $200,000—double its first year vol- 
ume from such 1958 advertisers as Barbasol, P. Lorillard, 
the New York News, Schieffelin, and 17 other firms. Rates 
range from $143.75 a month for a three- to five-month 
stand at a location with station circulation of less than 
one million to $325 a month for a year’s display at a 
station whose circulation is 39 million. Package discounts 
are available for use of more than five locations. Station 
circulation is based on annual token deposits according to 


published reports of the N. Y. Transit Authority. 


Premiums 


Here are some more specialized vehicles to persuade 
housewives to buy more of a product. 

Premiums, according to the Premium Advertising 
Association of America, were a $2.25 billion industry in 
1959. The PAAA has authorized a nationwide consumer 
survey, to start this Spring, to determine public reaction 
to premiums—to “find out who the people are who do not 
respond, and why—whether people taking advantage of 
premium offers really consider them to be ‘something 
extra’.” Since this survey will not be completed until Sep- 
tember, here are results of a 1956 survey, “Premium Use 
and Supply.” 

Nearly one out of every seven premium users spends 
more than $100,000 for premiums annually. Some 35 
per cent spend between $10,000 and $100,000, and 51 
per cent spend up to $10,000. Major types of premium 
merchandise, according to this 1956 study, are house- 
wares, toys and novelties, and cutlery and utensils. 

Most prevalent types of offer used by non-retailers 
were the self liquidator (used by 50 per cent), combina- 
tion offers (47 per cent), straight give-aways (30 per 
cent), and coupon plans (24 per cent). 

Most popular trade premium was the incentive type, 
addressed to the company’s own salesmen. Sixty-eight 
per cent of the premium users replying to the 1956 
questionnaire did not use an advertising agency to handle 
their premium offers. 

The PAAA’s 1957-1958 “Directory of Premium Users” 
lists 2,000 firms that “responded affirmatively” to the 
1956 survey, but this doesn’t mean that these are the 
only U. S. companies that used premiums, even in 1956. 
No breakdown of these 2,000 differentiates between na- 
tional and local advertisers. 


Milk Cartons 


Advertisements on milk cartons are the stock in trade 
of Milk Carton Advertising Corp. of America, of Birming- 
ham, Michigan. Market coordination, art, and publishing 
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are handled by MCACA, with the help of cooperating 
carton manufacturers and dairies, upon receipt of an 
order, whether the program be regional or national. 

Basic unit purchase is 100,000 cartons, which, in the 
one-quart size, costs $472, or $595.20 for the half-gallon 
size. MCACA has devised minimum and maximum (40 
per cent penetration) purchase recommendations for each 
of more than 100 principal trading centers, and estimates 
that each carton in the home “comes under the eyes of 
the homemaker” at least six times daily—“at a time when 
she is receptive to suggestion, close to the shopping list, 
close to the telephone.” 

Frequency and quantity discounts are allowed. Mini- 
mum purchase is for three months, with a 60-day publish. 
ing date. Each participating dairy sends a monthly data 
sheet to advertisers and agencies showing its distribution 
breakdown. 

This may include delivery to home, school, factory, 
to independent grocers, or to local or national grocery 
chains. 


Gift Kits 

The gift kit, geared to top events in the young house- 
wife’s life, is the basis of Bridal-Pax, for brides, and 
Hospital-Pax, for new mothers. 

“To reach the buyer when brand preferences are first 
established,” Gift-Pax, Inc., offers product sampling for 
an average of 15 non-competitive food and household 
items in each bridal kit and six baby-care items in each 
maternity kit. 

Gift-Pax ships maternity kits direct to some 4,000 
hospitals in 21 markets on the basis of reports from each 
hospital of expected births for the following month. Hos- 
pital staffs distribute packages and collect cards signed 
by each mother receiving the kit. Average cost to the 
advertiser for reaching a mother is seven cents per item, 
depending on size and weight. 

Bridal-Pax are delivered directly to the bride’s home 
by a private delivery service, such as United Parcel Serv- 
ice, at an average cost of 10 cents per item per bride. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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TYPES OF MATCHBOOKS, representing an estimated $58 million 


advertising investment each year, are, left, special reproduction 
matches, and resale matches, given away to purchasers of cigarettes, 
cigars, and pipe tobacco. 
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12-year precision tool for Chicago marketing... 
The Chicago Tribune Consumer Panel 































































ne 
v- In today’s changing, high speed, competitive market, it is essential to 
le have precise information about what people buy. The Tribune Panel 


provides the specific answers you need for your Chicago marketing 
5) problems. 

Twelve years old this month, the Panel numbers some 700 carefully 
selected families. Each year they keep more than 36,000 weekly diaries 
2 which they record over 1,300,000 separate grocery and drug pur- 
chases. * 

Because it measures actual purchases, and not brand preferences, 
the Panel continually reflects a true picture of what Chicago families 
buy. From its regular reports (bi-monthly for groceries; quarterly for 
drugs) you learn: 

How many housewives buy your brand. In what sizes. 

In what stores. When. What’s your share of market. 

How much was purchased on special ‘‘deals’’ 

Where do competing brands rank. Are they gaining. 
So sensitive is the Panel to conditions that the findings can be used in 
connection with a wide variety of marketing problems. Many meaning- 
ful special studies can be made at cost. 

If you would like to know more about the Consumer Panel and how 
it can help you achieve your marketing objectives, contact your Trib- 
une representative. He’can show you specific examples of how other 
advertisers have profited from Panel in ormation. "Nepgbesnbeteeideseambencsuesesosieanianel 








Ask for the Panel Reports 
which interest you! 


The Chicago Tribune makes available to 
interested advertisers and theiragencies 
regular Panel Reports covering 75 gro- 
cery and 18 drug commodities. For a 
complete list of the reports issued and 
information on how you can receive 
them, write and tell us which products 
you are concerned with in the Chicago 
market. Please address your inquiry to: 
A. W. Dreier, General Advertising Man- 
ager, Room 1333 Tribune Tower, Chicago 
11, Ilinois. 
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More readers...more advertising...more results— 


THE TRIBUNE GETS ’EM IN CHICAGO! 
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the one that tells "em... 





They’re big men in a $4,000,000,000 market! They’re the men 
at the fitting stools, the shoe retailers, who ultimately affect every 
purchasing decision. Directly and indirectly, they influence what 
it buys, what it makes, and what it sells. They need know-how, 
know-where and know-what, and they find it in the RECORDER. 
It’s their bi-monthly sales conference. To establish and maintain 
your position in the industry, you need the one magazine they 


look to and believe in. 


—T7_ 
If you missed any of these 
1959-60 


significant articles — WHY Shoe 
send for reprints to PEOPLE Industry 
Boot & Shoe Recorder, BUY Facts and 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. SHOES Figures 
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Recorder 


Oat vetce or tHe THA 





is the one that sells "em 


READERSHIP — Leads its nearest IMPRESSION — Exposure time 
competitor by 94% according to National for each issue is longer by months 


Analysts, Inc. survey, which shows than any competitive publication. 





average of 3 readers per copy. 


VITALITY — 43,000 reprint requests in IMPACT — Superior quality and clarity 
ten months — and the highest subscription of reproduction plus full color availability, 
renewal rate in the trade — 74.74%. provide maximum visual power. 





Recorder 


A CHILTON © PUBLICATION 
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(Continued from page 62) 


Names of brides are obtained from “every available 
source,” from county clerks to clergymen and newspapers, 
in the 150 markets currently receiving packages. 

Local advertisers can arrange for distribution in one, 
two, or all markets, and tie-ins can be arranged with indi- 
vidual retailers. The firm estimates that it gave away 
some $12 million worth of products in 1959, for gross 
fees of approximately $1 million. 


Circulars 


Distribution of advertising circulars, door to door, 
under auto windshield wipers in parking lots, or on street 
corners, can cost an advertiser anywhere from $9.50 to 
$22.50 per thousand, depending on method of distribution 
and size of circular. Size varies from that of a full news- 
paper page down to small coupons suitable for mailbox 
stuffing in apartment houses. 

Advertising Distributors of America is the largest 
association in the field, with associate offices in “nearly 
all communities in the U. S. of more than 3,000 persons.” 
Association officials say that they can distribute circulars 
to urban or rural areas, regionally, or by income category. 


Shopping Guides 

According to the National Association of Advertising 
Publishers, there are some 1,000 independent shopping 
guides or free newspapers in the U. S., of which 202 are 
Association members. It is also estimated that another 
1,000 shopping guides are owned and operated by stand- 
ard newspapers. 

NAAP member papers have an average circulation 
of 4,000. Most are published weekly, with an average 
column-inch rate of 75 cents. Average NAAP member 
published some $30,000 worth of advertising during 
1958, and, in addition, sold approximately $12,000 worth 
of commercial printing produced by his shop. 

NAAP, a Wisconsin corporation, acts as representative 
for member papers and also as agency for advertisers 
using campaigns of at least $200 in member papers. The 
Association also operates a store selling supplies and 
equipment to the industry. 


Matchbooks 


Matchbook advertising comes in two forms. First is 
resale, the kind that tobacconists pay for, and give away 
with each cigarette pack or tobacco can sold. But tobac- 
conists pay only a small part of total cost, shared by 
some 200 national advertisers who, according to best 
industry estimates, spend between $2.7 million and $3 
million annually for advertising space on the 11.2 billion 
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resale matchbooks sold each year. Costs range from 32.5 
cents per thousand books for large orders to $1.50 per 
thousand books for small orders. 

Major advertising categories using resale matchbooks 
include tobacco, correspondence schools, and foods, 
Among the heaviest users are R. J. Reynolds and Hunt 
Foods (which owns the Ohio Match Company). 

Ohio and National Match Book Advertising Co. produce 
only resale books. Other firms, manufacturing both resale 
and special reproduction matchbooks, are Universal Match 
Co., Diamond-National, Lion Match Co., Superior Match 
Co., and Match Corp. of America. 

An estimated 1,000 U. S. firms use special reproduction 
matchbooks, tailor-made for individual companies or 
restaurants. Advertisers range from U. S. Steel and 
Bristol-Myers (who generally send them through the mail 


in special foil-lined containers to purchasing agents and 


other influential persons), to the 21 Club and Joe’s Bar 
and Grill, who make them available to their clientele. 





SPACE ON TRANSFERS sold for a minimum of 60 days’ distribution, 
averaged 900,000 transfers per working day among a population factor 
of some 2.5 million. 


While all resale books contain 20 lights, special repro- 
duction books can hold from 10 to 240 matches each. An 
estimated $55 million is spent on special reproduction 
matchbooks annually, of which $39 to $42 million repre- 
sents advertising value. Though advertising is sold on 
wooden match containers in some countries, none is 
currently available in the U. S. 


Specialties 
The Advertising Specialty Guild of America estimates 
that half the business firms in the U. S. use advertising 
specialties and executive gifts, spending approximately 
$400 million a year, or between four and five per cent 
(Continued on page 68) 
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pinpoint magazine coverage 
in your marketis) with... 


locally edited gravure magazines 

















in Houston...in any Region 
or throughout the Nation! 


The nation’s 52 locally edited gravure magazines are your tactical ad 
force in 39 major markets. 


Here are 12 of the best 

AKRON BEACON JOURNAL * ATLANTA JOURNAL AND CONSTITUTION * COLUMBUS 
DISPATCH * DENVER POST * HOUSTON CHRONICLE * INDIANAPOLIS STAR * LOUIS- 
VILLE COURIER-JOURNAL * NEWARK NEWS * NEW ORLEANS TIMES PICAYUNE * 
PHOENIX ARIZONA REPUBLIC * ST. LOUIS GLOBE DEMOCRAT * TOLEDO BLADE 
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of U. S. advertising expenditures, to do so. Specialties 
range from imprinted toothpicks, calendars, and ball- 
point pens, to relatively expensive leather goods, desk 
sets, and packaged foods. 

Regardless of value, advertising specialties are all free, 
and are either imprinted with the advertiser’s name or 
personalized with that of customer or prospect. Calendars 
account for some 50 per cent of the industry’s business, 
and, like most advertising specialties, says the Guild, 
“last longer than any other form of advertising, serving 
as an ever-present reminder of the advertised product, 
right on the prospect’s desk, wall, or in his pocket.” 

According to the Advertising Specialty Institute, some 
700 different classifications of specialties are sold through 
approximately 2,000 distributors who handle products 
of some 1,000 different basic suppliers. 


Transfers 


Last September, advertisements for Sealy Mattresses 
appeared on the backs of bus transfers issued by the 
Philadelphia Transportation Company. Space is sold on 
a minimum of 60 days’ distribution, averaging 900,000 
transfers per working day among a population factor of 
some 2.5 million. Rate is $1,500 per month. The adver- 
tiser or his agency furnishes cuts and various messages 
may be used on a split run basis. 


Skywriting 

Skywriting, skytyping, or aerial sign towing were used 
by an estimated 25 national advertisers in 1958, but there 
isn’t even an estimate of the number of local advertisers 
that may have gone aloft. Skywriting Corporation of 
America also figures that 1958 advertising volume for 
the entire category of sky media “might be in the neigh- 
borhood of a quarter-million dollars,” but emphasizes 
that this is only a guess. 

Advertising blimps are no longer a factor in the U. S. 
skies. Products from automobiles and gasoline to bread 
and beer were frequently seen on blimps hovering over 
our larger cities in the early fifties. But, since then, scarce 
helium has been hoarded by our Navy, and the last blimp 
to carry a commercial was seen over Toronto in 1953. 

From Canada, too, comes word via Marketing that 
underwater billboards already exist in the U. S. to appeal 
to skin divers. We don’t know whether or not this is a 
gag, but if you know where they exist, and who supplies 
them, please write to MEDIA/SCOPE. 


FM Storecasting 


Perhaps a half-dozen firms, covering some 2,500 super- 
markets in 15 cities, offer a merchandising package which 
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includes soft music and commercials beamed into super- 
markets and, in some cases, into homes as well, over 
regular FM stations. Two companies reach stores only, 
through multiplexing. It is estimated that at least 100 
national brands use these services, plus many regional 
brands. 

Beam Cast, Inc., broadcasts such shopping reminders 
and background music to some 300 supermarkets in and 
around Buffalo, Syracuse, and Rochester over the facili- 
ties of WBUF-FM. 

Other markets served by other firms are Chicago, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Des Moines, Portland, Ore., Seattle, Los 
Angeles, Miami, and Kansas City. 

Storecast Corporation of America, which discontinued 
commercials in 1958, but includes the FM musical back- 
ground with its merchandising service, quotes a price of 
$70 a week an advertiser to service some 170 super mar- 
kets in the Philadelphia area. Storecast emphasizes that 
its clients consider the work of its merchandising crews 
more important than the in-store broadcasting. And, as 
with Beam Cast, this broadcasting is part of an insepa- 
rable overall merchandising service. 


Transportation Media 


Advertising is also available on timetables. Transporta- | 
tion Displays, Inc., handles it for “the only combined air- 
line timetable for N. Y., Washington, and Chicago.” 

The New York timetable lists all flights between N. Y. 
and 30 major cities. Monthly rates range from $1.50 per 
thousand for space in the “Reader’s Strip” to $9 per thou- 
sand for the back cover. Price range of Washington and 
Chicago tables is $1.75 to $10.50. 

TDI also arranges for space on New Haven and Penn- 
sylvania Railroad menus. New Haven’s monthly circula- 
tion is 50,000, among all dining, lounge, and bar cars. 
Costs range from $20.25 per month for a six-line direc- 
tory listing, to $680 for a full color page. 

Some 100,000 travelers read the Pennsylvania’s menu 
each month. Prices run from $50 to $75 a month for three 
column inches with either five or six lines of copy. 
Editorial style listings cost $75. Menu billing for the two 
railroads was $50,000 in 1959. 

But TDI’s main contributions to the realm of special 
media are its dioramas, terminal exhibits, and “TDlIs- 
lands.” 

Latter are glass-enclosed, illuminated showcases, placed 
in traffic lanes of rail, air, bus, and ferry terminals. 
Cost per island ranges from $140 to $440 a month, 
depending on terminal circulation. 

TDIslands, like dioramas and exhibits, can be bought 
singly or in regional packages covering any of TDI’s 70 
terminals and 416 suburban stations. 

The dioramas are illuminated glass cases for three- 
dimensional designs, transparencies, or bulletins. Rates 
range from $125 to $350, again depending on circulation. 

Prices for exhibits run from $450 to $5,000 per month. 
These can feature live demonstrations, direct selling, oF 
mass distribution of promotional material. 
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RAPID READER RESPONSE. What does it 


" mean to you? Inquiries, for example, the action 

ws response? Or readership, the starting point for 

nd every variety of response? 

lt If you're like most smart advertisers, you're interested 
in total response. You want sales leads and readership 

sh- , 

‘id that you can measure. But that’s not all... you 
want to create a preference for your product and 

ed a favorable company image. The solution is to 

ah. put your advertising in a magazine where 
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aes Why is response to editorial pages and advertising 

per on the upswing in MACHINE DESIGN? Two reasons: 
(1) Massive editorial research equips MACHINE DESIGN 

ie editors to deliver what readers want. (2) High 

RX: precision circulation methods direct MACHINE DESIGN 

ae to the right people . . . at the right plazits 

eat ... at the right time. For example, over 60% of 
MACHINE DESIGN copies are verified annually 

nenu by personal interviews in the readers’ plants. 

a That’s why advertisers who value TOTAL RESPONSE, 

pet both the measurable and the immeasurable reactions 
of readers to advertisements, prefer to gear their 

ecial marketing plans to MACHINE DESIGN . . . the magazine 
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“LET’S RUN IT UP THE FLAG POLE 


AND SEE WHO SALUTES /” 





















































The Houston Post gets the salutes 
for its circulation lead daily and Sunday! 


The latest ABC Publisher’s Statements 
show The Houston Post is Houston’s 
largest newspaper daily and Sunday. 


And these latest circulation figures 
make the media buyer’s job much easier. 
Look at this arithmetic: The Houston Post 
delivers 13,618 more readers daily and 
nearly 2,000 more readers Sunday than 
the second Houston newspaper .. . and at 
the same line rate! The obvious buy for 
the Houston market is THE HOUSTON 
POST. 


Planning a newspaper schedule for the 
Houston market? Remember THE 


HOUSTON POST is Houston’s number one 
newspaper—your first buy. 


The figures tell the story. Use the 
leader—advertise in THE POST. 


| 
| The Houston 














*ABC Publisher's State nent, 


| 

| 

| Post 209,066) 218,509 | 
| The Houston ; 
| Chronicle 195,448} 216,567 _| 
| The Houston | 
Press 101,398 ! 

| 


Sepieniber J0, 19.9 


THE HOUSTON POST seme: @ 


Represented nationally by Moloney, Regan and Schmitt 
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MEDIA DATA 


Are Magazine | 
Rate Protection Policies 
Adequate? 


In many cases, new rates are on top 
of the advertiser before he knows it. 


Of all the major media, magazines 
are generally considered the most 
stable and the most homogeneous in 
practices and policies. The medium 
is mature; publications are relatively 
few in number; since they are na- 
tional in character, their relations 
with advertisers are not likely to vary 
much. 

Therefore it is surprising that in 
a matter so fundamentally simple as 
rate protection so much confusion 
exists among magazines. On the sur- 
face, a good deal of agreement exists. 
According to a survey conducted by 
Mepia scope of a sample of 118 mag- 
azines, national farm publications, 
and Sunday supplements, nearly two- 
thirds of the publishers follow one 
policy: a rate increase is announced 
several months in advance of its effec- 
tive date. At the effective date, all ad- 
vertisers, including those with sched- 
ules running, pay the new rate. 

One-fifth of the respondents protect 
for the life of a contract, about 11 per 





Rate protection policies among news- 
Papers were discussed in August 1959 
, SCOPE, among television stations 
in September, business publications in 
October, and radio stations in Novem- 
ber. An article summarizing rate pro- 
tection policies of media will appear in 
the April 1960 issue. 
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cent institute rate increases without 
advance notice, but protect old adver- 
tisers for a grace period, usually six 
months in length. A very few publish- 
ers offer notice or protection to none 
of their advertisers. 


‘Length of Notice 


The confusion among publishers 
exists in the area of length of notice 
offered to advertisers. From the re- 
turned questionnaires, here’s how 
publisher practice breaks out: 

e Three months’ notice: 52 per 
cent. 

Four months’: 5 per cent. 
Five months’: 5 per cent. 
Six months’: 36 per cent. 
Twelve months’: 2 per cent. 

But these figures are to some extent 
misleading. The great majority of 
publishers (81 per cent) announce a 
rate increase “effective with the Jan- 
uary issue,” not “effective January 
1.” In view of the long closing dates 
of most magazines, this difference in 
wording is often significant. For ex- 
ample, one publisher announces a 
rate change in July effective “with 
the January issue.” Six months? No. 
three months, because four-color 
pages in the January issue close in 
October. 


This distinction misleads not only 


advertisers but also some publishers. 
Several of the respondents to the 
questionnaires asserted that their rate 
protection policies “follow suggested 
rules of the AAAA,” simply because 
rate increases are announced six 
months before the appearance of the 
affected issue. Actually, AAAA rec- 
ommends “not less than six months’ 
notice in advance of earliest closing 


date of the first issue affected.” 


Area of Confusion 


Apparently, some publishers are 
not very clear on how much notice 
they actually give—or say they give 
—advertisers. One magazine issues 
its revised rate card six months in 
advance of the appearance of the af- 
fected issue, but claims in Mepta/- 
SCOPE’S questionnaire to give three 
months’ notice. An examination of 
the rate card reveals that the truth 
is somewhere between the two: four 
months notice before earliest closing 
date. Macfadden’s Sport-Saga group 
also short-changes itself a little. 
“Ninety days is as fair as can be given 
—our paper and other cost increases 
come in 30 days’ notices, so we take 
a licking for 60 days.” But the group's 
rate card shows that Macfadden is 
understating its generosity by about 
two weeks. Notice is actually given 
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IS FOR PAGES 


Business already on the 
books for the first 6 
months shows the Post 
with a hot. gain of 111 
pages over last year! 
(Feb. just closed with a 
12% page gain! ) 












IS FOR $ SIGN 


Each year for the past two 
years the Post has increased its 
dollar share of the market in 
the general weekly field. Ad- 
vertisers have already booked 
$7,364,000 more in the Post for 
the first half of this year over 
the same period last year! 












-»- AND 


IS FOR ONE 


The new Ad Page Exposure 
study of all three magazines in 
the Post’s field shows the Post 
is the number One buy for 
reach, frequency and response. 





IS FOR TOP 
ADVERTISERS 


Late flash! New in the Post, 
or exclusive in the Post’s field, 
with big schedules for 1960: 
AIR FRANCE 


DIXIE CUP DIVISION OF 
AMERICAN CAN CO. 


DUKE OF DURHAM, 
LIGGETT & MYERS 


GENERAL DYNAMICS 
CORPORATION 


THE GILLETTE CO. 
HIRE’S ROOT BEER 


LAWN-BOY, division of 
OUTBOARD MARINE 
CORPORATION 


SCOTT PAPER CO. (Corporate) 
SCOTT PAPER CO. — (Scotkins) 


UNITED STATES INDEPENDENT 
TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION 


A CURTIO MAGATING 


POST == 
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three and a half months in advance of 
closing date. 

At that, understatement is, from 
the point of view of advertisers, 
preferable to overstatement. There 
are several publishers who really 
grant three months’ notice in advance 
of publication of the issue affected. 
This means that, with an eight-weeks’ 
lead from closing date to publication, 
an advertiser has a scant month to 
come up with the extra funds. By the 
end of the quarter, the magazine 
budget could be in serious trouble. 


Policy on Cancellation 


Matters are not helped by pub- 
lishers’ policy on cancellation. Many 
advertising budgets are set up in 
expectation of certain volume or fre- 
quency discounts. If, in the event of 
a rate increase, an advertiser elects 
to cancel the schedule rather than pay 
the added cost, only 42 per cent of 
the responding publishers will permit 
him to do so without incurring short- 
rate penalties. In short, no matter 
what an advertiser elects to do, he 
ends spending more than he bar- 
gained for. In most cases, he even 
lacks incentive to increase his use of 
space. Should he wish to increase his 
schedule by adding space units, and 
a rate increase intervenes, only 25 per 
cent of the responding publications 
will allow him to pay the old rate on 
the extended schedule. 

All in all, magazines are not over- 
liberal in the matter of rate protec- 
tion. Apparently, not many publishers 
share the sentiment of the publisher 
of the Young Catholic Messenger: “It 
is better to give than to receive.” & 





PREVAILING 
MAGAZINE 








RATE PROTECTION CLAUSES 
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Four-month protection assured on rate 
changes. Space ordered beyond protec- 
tion period subject to new rates. 








ORGANIZATION 


Who Is This 
Television Account Executive? 


He has important duties in the selection of media. 
These and his other functions are studied at three 
agencies: Thompson, BBDO, Cunningham & Walsh. 


ETWORK TELEVISION is 

probably the most unstable form 
of show business there is. Programs 
and time periods shift constantly, 
making it a kaleidoscopic business. 

To keep up with these changes, to 
explain them to clients, and, most 
important, to recognize and seize op- 
portunities as they come up, before 
someone else does, takes a special 
breed of man. 

As Storrs Haynes, television ac- 
count group head at J. Walter Thomp- 
son put it, “With the advent of 
television, advertising became so 
complicated that no one account ex- 
ecutive could possibly devote enough 
time to television’s complexities to do 
justice to the rest of his job. That’s 
why we TV group heads are the alter 
egos for the account executives who 
handle the bulk of client contact. We 
often go along with the account man 
when television strategy must be ex- 
plained to the client. But, primarily, 
we take the burden of both television 
and radio off his back. We are re- 
sponsible for management of pro- 
grams from the client’s standpoint.” 

Hank Humphrey, radio-TV account 
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executive at Cunningham & Walsh, 
describes the davs before television 
account executives. 

“In 1952, when I was with the pro- 
graming department of the old Du- 
mont Network, television was just 
getting off the ground commercially, 
and anyone with two years of experi- 
ence was a veteran. Creative person- 
nel didn’t have much to say then. The 
show was in the hands of the engi- 
neers. It was a technical achievement 
to get something on the air. 

“Sure, agencies sent men around 
to the studios. But few of them knew 
what was going on. They had to feel 
their way into a new medium, with 
print or radio backgrounds. But the 
production problems of print alone 
can take a lifetime to learn. And no 
one man can ever know all he should 
about television, either.” 

At Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, the Radio-TV Program 
Department works with 10 tele- 
vision account executives in serv- 
icing clients. Most of them are re- 
sponsible to the department, the rest 
to their account group supervisors. 
The trend is to have them responsible 


to the department. One of them, 
Aaron Beckwith, describes himself as 
a “four-or-five-way liaison man.” He 
says: 

“I am a coordinator among the 
agency groups I am assigned to, Lever 
Brothers and Bristcl-Myers, and to 
these two clients on both radio and 
television. I also act as liaison be- 
tween the television managers of these 
clients and the BBDO account repre- 
sentatives on the various brands man- 
ufactured by these two clients. 

“I also serve as liaison among these 
clients and the networks and package 
producers and among the networks 
and other agencies that handle other 
products of these clients that are ad- 
vertised on the same network shows. 

“Within the agency, I act as liaison 
among our Radio-TV Program De- 
partment, our media department, and 
our marketing and research depatt- 
ments on the television interests of 
the products to which I am assigned. 

“Finally, I keep in constant touch 
with buyers at other agencies, to find 
out if any sell-off buys may be avail- 
able from them.” ‘ 

The television account execulive 
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nothing makes sales grow like 


AWHERENESS 


a RS Si 


...and nothing builds AWHERENESS like the Yellow Pages 


Whatever the product or service you sell, 
from Lawn Mowers to Landscaping, nothing 
cultivates customers like AWHERENESS. And 
nothing creates AWHERENESS like the Yellow 
Pages—the buying guide that’s in 65,000,000 
American homes, telling prospects where to 
buy what you sell. 

If you’re a manufacturer of brand-name 
products, Trade Mark Service in the Yellow 


Pages makes prospects aware of your local 
outlets. If you operate a local business, Yellow 
Pages advertising makes it easy for shoppers 
to find the products or services you offer. 

Discover today how easily you can reap 
bigger sales by adding AWHERENESS to your 
selling plan. The Yellow Pages man can help 
you build a program to fit your needs. Call him 
at your Bell telephone business office now. 


The advertising medium that tells people where to find your local outlets! 
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RESULTS OF THEIR WORK get the critical appraisal of TV Account Executive Aaron Beckwith 
(standing) and George Polk, vice president and head of TV-Radio Programing and Planning 


ot BBDO. 


knows the appropriation available for 
a client’s television advertising. It is 
his responsibility to learn what is 
available in both time periods and 
new programing that will reach the 
audiences the client wants. He must 
be prepared to make a_ broadcast 
recommendation a: any time for any 
of the products of the clients whose 
interests he pursues. He watches rat- 
ings, and if he sees a new program in- 
crease its audience, he alerts his 
client’s brand managers. He watches 
for the availability of adjacencies and 
participations. 


A Specimen Operation 


A specimen operation may be as 
follows: The television account execu- 
tive is called by the brand manager 
of a client. He may want television 
coverage in a region that has viewing 
habits that are markedly different 
from those of most of the country. He 
may indicate a recommendation of 
TV spots or the placement of syndi- 
cated shows. When the TV account 
executive decides upon what he will 
suggest, he submits it to the agency’s 
account group that includes this par- 
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ticular account. If the account group 
agrees with his recommendation, the 
TV account executive may deliver it 
to the brand manager or the recom- 
mendation may be presented by the 
agency's account executive for that 
brand. 

BBDO’s Radio and Television 
Department is headed by Her- 
mino Traviesas, vice president of 
the agency and manager of the 
department. He has been with 
BBDO since 1950, having been previ- 
ously with NBC and CBS-TV. When 
he joined the agency he became tele- 
vision account executive for Lucky 
Strike, holding the post for seven 
years. In this capacity, he was direct- 
ly responsible for the administration, 
recommendation, and negotiation of 
all phases of such programs as “Your 
Hit Parade,” “Private Secretary,” 
“Robert Montgomery Presents,” 
“The Jack Benny Program,” and “The 
Danny Thomas Show.” 

Mr. Traviesas has ultimate respon- 
sibility for all activities of the depart- 
ment, including TV-Radio Program- 
ing and Planning, a function headed 
by Vice President George Polk, who 


has the initial responsibility for se- 
lection of programs and decisions on 
the form of broadcast, whether day- 
time, nighttime, TV spots, syndicated 
film series, live spectaculars, or what- 
ever. 

Mr. Polk is assisted by three spe 
cialists. One handles syndicated and 
feature films, one concentrates on 
specials, and the third is responsible 
for radio and daytime television. Mr. 
Polk and his assistants are always on 
the alert for new properties, whether 
live or film. They scrutinize all kinds 
of shows available from network, 
packager, or syndicator. 

The selection of a program, ac 
cording to Mr. Polk, is part of a 
careful plan that can originate when: 


e A client, account supervisor, oF 
television account executive asks the 
group to look at a new show. 


e The plans board recommends 
that a client advertise on television. 


e The programing group finds 
what appears to be a good vehicle for 
one of the agency’s clients. 

“It’s our job,” says Mr. Polk, “to 
look for the best form of broadcast for 
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Interview: Cay beaderter 


Wade Advertising Media Associate tells why he 
selects the WLW TV Stations and WLW Radio for Alka Seltzer 
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“The Crosley*Broadcasting Cooperation 
— that’s what we call it. Because 
the 6 WLW Stations sure give 
complete cooperation to advertisers.” 
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“Station salesmen, talent, production, ° “So, one good answer to your 
merchandising, promotion — 5 ad broadcast problems is 
everybody at the WLW Stations give : just a WLW Station away.” 
speedy service to speedy Alka Seltzer.” 


Call your WLW Stations Representative... you'll be glad you 


Crosley Broadcasting Corporation a division of Aveo 
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each client. We have some clients with 
low-priced, fast turnover items. Others 
sell heavy durable goods. Some ad- 
vertisers are regional; some national. 
Each may require a different form of 
the medium and different characteris- 
tics in respect to frequency, impact, 
or exposure. 

“At times the decision to recom- 
mend TV may be built around a per- 
sonality, an Arthur Godfrey who has 
demonstrated ability to sell to house- 
wives, for instance. If we cannot find 
such a show available, we might not 


recommend television at all for a par- 
ticular client. In other cases, the form 
of the show may be more important 
than any personality involved. 
“But we do not operate alone, 
any more than does the televi- 
sion account executive who relies 
upon us for the initial recom- 
mendation of a show, and often, 
the reasons for such recommen- 
dation which he may offer to the 
client. We work with the research 
department, which may be asked such 
questions as: What does the public 








are spending more 


¢ 12.4% more to be exact 


Bank debits in Memphis for 1959 show an increase of 12.4 per 
cent—or a gain of $1,205,362,992.00 over 1958 in “money turnover.” 

Not only do Memphis Newspapers cover the City of Memphis 
where this happened, but also the Memphis Metro Area and 75 addi- 
tional counties—a TOTAL MARKET of 2,607,736 population! 

TOTAL MARKET coverage provided by Memphis Newspapers 
is big by any comparison—in the top 15 im the nation, as a matter of 


fact! 
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prefer in personalities? What are the 
relative merits of broad types of 
shows such as dramatic, Western, va- 
riety? What does the public prefer in 
specials? - 

“We rely upon the media depart- 
ment to recommend which markets 
should be included and which shows 
can be cleared for the time period 
selected. 

“If the account executive asks us 
to talk with the client, we may dis- 
cuss selection of time periods, the 
advantages of one form of television 
over another, and the use of tele- 
vision by the client’s competitors. 
Or, the client may wish to discuss 
costs. 

“But the main thing to keep in 
mind about program selection is that 
you cannot separate the problem of 
personality or form of show from the 
choice of the time period which car- 
ries it.” 


JWT’s Operation 


Mr. Haynes at J. Walter Thompson 
also stresses the inseparability of pro- 
gram and time period. 

“Sometimes,” he says, “the 
show itself is the primary factor 
in a decision. Sometimes the time 
period. But you can’t separate 
the two. One depends on the other. 
With program and talent costs what 
they are today, it would be ridiculous 
to buy the best and waste it by expo- 
sure during a light viewing period.” 

At J. Walter Thompson, too, the 
radio-television group heads work 
closely with the media, media re- 
search, and regular research depart- 
ments. The group head, working with 
his account executive and the client, 
determines the national share of audi- 
ence goal and package budget for the 
upcoming season. This package budg- 
et is the total talent and production 
cost of an entire series, or of a spe 
cial, as opposed to a_ production 
budget, which implies control over 
such individual items as talent, writ- 
ers, or technical costs. 

Given the package budget and 
share goal, the media department 
works out the station line-up and 
time costs, arranges for time clear- 
ance on these stations, and tells the 
account group how much audience 
and what kind of audience composi- 
tion can be expected in each market. 

As at BBDO, actual program 
selection at J. Walter Thompson 
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If vou want to sell stecl...or anv other product 


TWINS 


7 
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\ | 
A city larger than Pittsburgh 


is hidden from your newspaper 

advertising in Los Angeles, It’s 

THE MILLION YOU’RE MISSING 
if you’re not in THE MIRROR NEWS 











Over 300,000 families—more than 1,000,000 men, women 
and children—read The Mirror News. 4 out of 5 take 
no other Los Angeles weekday metropolitan newspaper 





(84.4% read no morning newspaper; 95.3% read no other 
afternoon new spaper). 
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LOS ANGELES EVENING 


MIRROR NEWS 
























is a team function. Members are 
the group heads, and the captain 
is Dan Seymour. Mr. Seymour is 
primarily responsible for network 
negotiations, for obtaining the best 
time periods and the best shows to 
fill them. But each group head is ex- 
pected to watch for such opportuni- 
ties, and keep Mr. Seymour informed 
on just what types of vehicles their 
clients need. 

After ferreting out program oppor- 
tunities and helping decide which to 
take, the television account executive 


dons his diplomat’s topper. The deci- 
sion must be sold to the account 
group and to the client. And the 
client’s needs must be sold to the 
producer. 

The producer may be bitter be- 
cause the insertion of a commercial 
break at a particular point may de- 
stroy dramatic continuity, ruin the 
entire mood that he has spent two 


days of painstaking rehearsal to | 


achieve. And the client wants to know 
why this producer is being difficult 
about a tiny 30 seconds of sell in the 





D> The 


A 
PRIME TARGET 
FOR 

PRESTIGE GOODS 
AND SERVICES 

has proven purchasing power ... wants and can afford prestige products and services. 

For example, a recent automobile survey revealed that 75 per cent of the doctors 

responding own two or more cars, and 118,000 plan to buy a new car this year. A study 

just completed on travel showed that doctors travel 27 per cent more than some other 

selective market groups. Obviously, doctors represent the kind of prospects you and 

your dealers want. 





WHY HE CAN’T BE REACHED AS EFFECTIVELY THROUGH MASS MEDIA 


Physicians are always “on the go” night and day. They find it difficult to form regular 
radio or TV habits or to read much outside of their professional interests. A survey 
shows that doctors spend four times as much time reading medical publications than 
watching TV ... so the doctor is isolated from much consumer advertising. 


WHY HE CAN BE REACHED EFFECTIVZLY THROUGH HIS OWN NEWSPAPER 


“AMA WES 


More than 236,000 doctors rely on the A.M.A. NEWS for general news as it affects 
them and their profession. As ““THE NEWSPAPER OF AMERICAN MEDICINE,” it has 
become part of the doctor’s regular reading pattern. He regards it with consumer confi- 
dence, and often makes buying decisions accordingly. Doctors tell us Mrs. M.D. reads 
it too—plus a bonus audience of 20,000 key leaders in business and government. A.M.A. 
NEWS is a most effective way to stop this “man-in-motion’’—get him consumer 
orientated for your product message. 


THE A.M.A. NEWS published by the American Medical Association 

535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill.—WHitehall 4-1500 « 475 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y.— 
ORegon 9-9383 « 1919 Wilshire Blod., Los Angeles 57, Calif.—HUbbard 3-3811 « Whaley- 
Simpson Co., 700 Montgomery St., San Francisco 11, Calif.—SUtter 1-4583. 








middle of 27 minutes of art. 


But before anyone’s stockholders 
subsidize art, the decision must be 
sold within the agency itself. And 
there are gaps within the agency to 
be bridged by the television account 
executive. 


Function at Cunningham & Walsh 


As Mr. Humphrey of Cunning. 
ham & Walsh says, ““Anyone who 
plans or makes decisions in 
broadcasting has to work closely 
with a number of agency depart- 
ments whose facilities are at our 
disposal. Determination of whether 
a given client should be in radio or 
television depends on his market, 
whom he wants to reach, and with this 
the TV account executive must be 
thoroughly familiar. 

“In our work for our clients, I am 
in constant touch with our marketing 
research department for information 
on which areas need greater adver- 
tising support, and with our media 
department for recommendations on 
the programs we select, and markets 
and stations that best meet our client's 
requirements. I rely on the media 
department to tell me the best time 
periods in each market to reach our 
advertisers’ best prospects. 

“I also work closely with the crea- 
tive and production departments to 
determine technical and cost elements 
relating to commercial production. 
The television account executive has 
to know what the client needs from 
each department, explain it to depart- 
ment representatives, and get it from 
them. The client holds us responsible 
for the challenging job of seeing that 
the programs we select give him the 
greatest possible quality, reaching 
the greatest number of prospects, for 
the least cost.” 

The accounts Mr. Humphrey is re- 
sponsible for do not use syndicated 
film properties at present. But two 
other Cunningham & Walsh radio 
television account executives, whose 


clients do, say that they often screen — 


dozens of pilots to select three or four 
for client approval. 

And, like other television account 
executives, he acts as liaison between 
the client and the Cunningham & 
Walsh commercial production depatt- 
ment. The accounts Mr. Humphrey 
services involve a good deal of radio 
work as well as television. He periodi- 
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Vanquished 


In The New York Times Magazine, you learn who is boss: 


“The only excuse that one can find for the 
ascendancy of women in the United States is that 
men get the women they deserve.” 


The New York Times 
Magazine 


In The New York Times Magazine, you get results. That’s because women, 
men (Harvard and otherwise) and 1,300,000 families react to the stories 
(as these letters to the editor show). They react to advertisements with the 
same enthusiasm. Join up—and sell New York in New York’s 

biggest salesman, The New York Times. 





Harvard Men 


In The New York Times Magazine, you learn what 

girls think of Harvard men: “I am a normal, attractive, 
red-blooded American girl who wants something 

more than just a husband and children . .. However, 

I still find the boys I date (and they are all smart 

boys from the Ivy League schools) don’t want an intelligent 
girl... The only exeeption is Harvard men, and I 

don’t know how right I am in this.” 




















Bachelors 


In The New York Times Magazine, you learn what 
bachelors think of girls: “One of the joys of 

being single is that sweet young things (if they have 
a grain of sense) will keep the silence and allow 

us to invest them with all sorts of notions about their 
charm and wit—it’s one of the few times we 
may have such illusions.” 















CUNNINGHAM & WALSH radio-TV account executive, Hank Humphrey, stands in control room 
during rehearsal of one of the shows he supervises while discussing a problem with the tech- 


nical director. 


cally replays tapes of each of their 
programs, in order to check mainte- 
nance of program quality. One of 
these programs runs on the CBS 
Radio Pacific network. Other pro- 
grams are aired on Montana’s Z-Bar 
Network, and in such markets as St. 
Louis and Cleveland. Spot announce- 
ments, in both radio and TV, are the 
province of the media department. 
Mr. Humphrey came to Cunning- 
ham & Walsh a little more than two 
years ago. He had previously been a 
program manager for the Dumont 
Network. Before his arrival, and the 
presence of radio-TV account ex- 
ecutives at Cunningham & Walsh. 
his manifold duties were the responsi- 
bility of a regular account executive. 
After finding and selecting the op- 
timum program-time period combina- 
tion available and explaining the 
decision to both agency account group 
and client, the television account ex- 
ecutive is confronted with the never 
ending details of follow-up. 
According to Mr. Haynes, the tele- 
vision account group head is “respon- 
sible not only in selection of the 
show, but also for the health of the 
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program as long as it is on the air. 
The healthier we can keep it, the 
longer it will stay on the air. 

“While we don’t usually produce 
shows,” says Mr. Haynes, “we watch 
the editorial concept. We read all 
scripts, primarily from the standpoint 
of client approval. Most programs are 
sold on the basis that the producer 
has final creative jurisdiction. How- 
ever, we do suggest improvements 
and, if we have earned the producer's 
respect by not infringing unreason- 
ably on his function, he will usually 
take our advice.” 


Coordination Duties 


The television account execu- 
tive is also responsible for co- 
ordinating timing of production 
and creative flow for both enter- 
tainment and commercial por- 
tions of the show. Many shows call 
for the commercials to fit into the 
story line, or at least to flow smooth- 
ly into the entertainment portion. As 
an example, Mr. Haynes cited the in- 
tegrated Jack Benny commercials for 
Lux. 


Such coordination, of either crea- 
tive flow or production schedules, he 
says, can involve inter-agency co 
ordination as well as scheduling the ¥ 
work of the TV account executive's 
own commercial production depart 
ment. 

What’s thé best background for the 
television account executive? The} 
previous experience of the men) 
Mep1A/scoPE interviewed, and their 
superiors, includes work for networks, 
agencies, and advertisers. Some got 
their start in live television or fib 
production. Some have been time 
buyers, and some have been lawyers 
All of this experience is useful to the’ 
television account executive. i 

Mr. Haynes thinks that the ideal) 
background, “though few have it,” 

a combination of creative and bus 
ness experience, because “a large part! 
of our job is explaining the objec 
tives of one to the other.” 

This ideal background, he says, 
should also include some writing. 
“Every program—even a variety mu 
sical—starts with editorial ideas that 
someone has to organize in logical 
sequence,” says Mr. Haynes. 
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the moon is within reach of WMAQ’s Sound of the Sixties...the new concept in sound that brings the Chicago area OUTER 

gaudience the programming it wants. Timely, knowing local news...the latest word on international affairs ...up-to- DRIVE 

inute traffic, transportation, and weather information...the newest beeps from outer space...tunes and rhythms TO OUTER 
up music. Here’s programming an adult, buying audience prefers. Chicago is tuned to the Sound of the Sixties! SPACE 


2 - NBC OWNED - 670 IN CHICAGO - SOLD BY NBC SPOT SALES MILES 
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NATIONAL NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING BY CLASSIFICATIONS 


(Continued from February mepia/scope) 


An analysis by the Advertising Checking Bureau for the 
Bureau of Advertising, ANPA. Based upon measurements of 
linage in four weeks of 1959: Feb. 16-21; May 18-23; Aug. 


Total Ads. Avg. 
SIZE OF ADVER- Lines Mon.-Fri. Lines NUMBER OF ADS. RUN EACH DAY 
TISEMENT Mon.-Fri. No. % per Ad. Mon. Tue. Wed. The. Fri. 


17-22, and Nov. 16-21, and taken from a probability sample of 
total daily U.S. circulation represented by 57 daily newspapers. 
Exclusively in MepIA/scOPpE among advertising publications, 


Total Ads. Avg. 
SIZE OF ADVER- Lines Mon.-Fri. Lines NUMBER OF ADS. RUN EACH Day 
TISEMENT Mon.-Fri. Wo. % perAd. Mon. Tue. Wed. Thu. = Fri, 





PASSENGER CARS — NEW 


Under 50 li. 569 15 08 38 3 2 3 3 
50- 99 8.484 102 5.2 83 73 7 >. @ 
100- 299 46,336 215 110 216 29 7 37 2 
300- 599 311,739 742 378 420 89 269 163 57 
600- 999 307,169 406 20.7 757 39 151 80 4 

1000-1499 458,240 382 19.5 1,200 rr! 121 7 29 

1500 + 173,932 99 5.0 7 8 
TOTAL 1,306,469 1,961 100.0 "688 6 658 381 181 


TIRES AND TUBES 


Under 501i. — _ —_ a 
50- 99 — — _ _—_ —_—_— — 

100- 299 2,243 10 3.2 224 2 l 3 3 
300- 599 =-:11,597 25 8.0 464 4 3 10 3 
600- 999 102,810 137 43.6 750 25 8B & & 

1000-1499 124,767 109 «34.7 1,145 6 4 33 4 

1500 + 76,714 33 (105 23235 — a 6 
TOTAL 318,131 314 1000 1013 37 32 113 8 


MISC. AUTO PRODUCTS 
(POLISH AND ANTI-FREEZE) 


Under 50 li 276 9 8.2 31 3 2 2 2 
50- 99 342 4 3.6 86 -—- —_ — 
100- 299 =-:111,135 59 53.6 189 16 7 12 4 
300. 599 8,276 18 16.4 460 l l 1 6 
600- 999 8,805 14 12.7 629 — l l 
1000-1499 6,760 6 5.5 1,127 l l os 
1500 + — — _ —_-_ —_ — 
TOTAL 35,594 110 1000 324 22 1 1 13 
MEATS AND FISH 
Under 50 li. 1,395 62 17.9 3 — 4 ll 10 
50- 99 5,462 82 23.6 67 l | B.S 
100- 299 13,600 8 245 160 l ae: 
300- 599 12,470 31 89 42 — — 8 19 
600- 999 23,631 32 92 738 a SS 
1000-1499 36,403 34 98 1,071 2— sg 
1500 + 47,130 21 6.1 2.244 — l 4 13 
TOTAL 140,091 347 100.0 404 4 8 62 233 
PET FOODS 
Under 50 li. 500 15 7.5 3 -—- — a 
50- 99 3,667 61 30.3 » 60 6 2 12 2 
100- 299 6,014 40 19.9 150 l 1 21 14 
300- 599 10,850 24 «2119 452 l -. @ 
600- 999 28,255 48 24 67 — l 4 31 
1000-1499 14,685 14 7.0 1,049 2 2—_— 8 
1500 + 6,042 4 20 1511 — 2 l l 
TOTAL 70,013 201 1000 348 9 $9 46 104 


DISINFECTANTS AND INSECTICIDES 


Under 501i. 1,732 61 509 2 9 20 4 7 
ae ae ee ae ae SRS eg 
100- 299 2.252 12 10.0 188 ey She 
300-599 8193 2 20 341 #1 2 146 
600-999 3652 4 «Co33 9S C2 lll 

1000-1499 9,092 9 75 101i0—-— — 3 3 

1500 + oe ala pe eau ay 
TOTAL 25,602 120 1000 23 #13 @ 14 «32 
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SOAPS, CLEANSERS, POLISHES 


Under 50 li. 17,966 651 57.2 28 3 12 B 239 382 
50- 99 9511 140 123 68 1 6 23 7 
100- 299 22,522 143 126 157 629 8 4M I 
300- 599 33,383 87 7.6 384 . 8&8 2 2 = 
600- 999 41,462 57 50 727 — 4 10 32 i 
1000-1499 57,468 56 4.9 1,026 36 7 3 Ww 
1500 + 10,208 5 0.4 2042 — — 1 4 — 
TOTAL 192,520 1,139 1000 169 14 78 126 456 465 


MAJOR ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


Under 50 li. - . — -_ - - =-lhlUcerhlUr 
50- 99 -- ~~ —_ - -—- - er Ol er hl 
100- 299 1,802 9 80 200 4 1 — : = 
300- 599 5,882 12 106 490 1 2 5 3 
600- 999 17,560 23 «20.4 763 4 7 4 Ss 
1000-1499 56,690 49 43.3 1,157 &s @ 7 ° = 
1500 + 37,875 20 «17.7 1,894 4 5 5 3g 
TOTAL 119,809 113 1000 1060 8 38 2 1% TW 
INDUSTRIAL 
Under 50 li. 1,311 51 9.7 26 : Fe 7 2 
50- 99 2,471 35 6.7 71 7 $ 64 Ree 
100- 299 27,738 146 278 199 27 2B 19 3 4 
300- 599 57,902 131 249 442 18 2% 35. 30 W 
600- 999 47,920 61 116 78 8 7 SS Bae 
1000-1499 65,599 56 106 1,171 17 16 1 2 6 
1500 + 85,087 46 87 1,850 2 3 7 2 


3 
TOTAL 288,028 526 1000 548 88 132 112 89 105 


INSURANCE 
Under 50 li. 4,631 108 22.1 4 4 2% 11 5 2 
50- 99 4,321 7% 15.2 58 #2 4 5 4 
100- 299 12,868 68 138 +189 27 20 13 3 § 
300- 599 33,224 72 146 461 2% 21 14 2 
600- 999 80,110 6 199 817 39 %& 2 2 3 
1000-1499 66,862 59 120 1,133 31 13 5 5 5§ 
1500 + 22,034 12 2.4 1,836 3 4—- — $5 
TOTAL 224,050 492 1000 455 197 159 70 2 & 
MEDICAL 
Under 50 li. 55,994 2,169 61.3 26 552 452 512 463 190 
50- 99 45,153 652 184 69 222 180 172 53 B&B 
100- 299 78413 616 174 127 184 173 159 55 4% 
300- 599 26,974 62 is 6 2 6 & 58 
600- 999 12,791 19 05 673 9 5 e°0 6CUe 
1000-1499 9,406 9 0.3 1,045 5 1 — 1 
1500 + 28,786 12 0.3 2,399 7 3 ls 
TOTAL 257,517 3,539 100.0 73 991 840 «864 «578 (268 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Under 50 li. 1,064 29 3.8 37 3 7 6 


50- 99 12053 175 23.2 69 42 
100- 299 34345 169 224 203 38 
300-599 49.981 112 148 446 24 
600- 999 132,781 175 23.2 759 47 
1000-1499 = 82,554 74 98 1,116 22 

1500 + 39,614 21 2.8 1,886 4 4 5 

TOTAL 352,392 755 100.0 467 180 199 171 72 1% 
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Tetal Ads. Avg. Total Ads. Avg. 
SIZE OF ADVER- Lines Mon.-Fri. Lines NUMBER OF ADS. RUN EACH DAY SIZE OF ADVER- Lines Mon.-Fri, Lines NUMBER OF ADS. RUN EACH DAY 
TISEMERT Mon.-Fri. No. % per Ad. Mon. Tue. Wed. The. Fri. TISEMENT Mon.-Fri. Ne. % per Ad. Mon. Tue. Wed. The. Fri. 
MAGAZINES 600- 999 2,930 439 7 l l l , = 
-) 95 5.7 1, 
Under 50 li. 33,768 968 66.0 35 3 83 92 402 388 ae ee ee, eee 
50- 99 8,146 141 9.6 57 2 17 14 38 70 TOTAL 27,175 140 © 100. 1 
100- 299 37,083 236 161 157 40 93 37 37 29 we 8 Se eee 
300-599 21306 64 44 #333 #21 «46 #3 «212 +«#2 
00-999 15801 2% 16 68 — 20 — 4 - 
yoo0-1499 11,167 10 0.7 1167 4 3 1 21 «2 — 
1500 + 61425 24 7S! “ae ob Sey cee oe AIRWAYS 
TOTAL 188,696 1,467 100.0 129 53 271 153 498 492 UnderSOl. 1136 36 28 32 33 2 1 — = 
9 7,967 % 75 8 18 21 2 2 12 
100- 299 66.700 383 301 174 123 118 81 35 .26 
; ie ; 300- 599 116,777 287 225 7 $8 109 55 14 2) 
RADIO AND TV STATIONS 600- 999 160,012 224 175 7144 7 92 38 8 UI 
lerSOli. 754 2 S52 ; ‘ 1000-1499 215,883 202 158 1,069 79 66 34 16 7 
— 5600 oo aa = ps ; : P . 1500 + 97,052 49 381981 18 144 ll 3 3 
100. 209 45752 281 588 163 119 25 5S? 2B $2 TOTAL 665,527 1,277 100.0 521 434 422 25 96 80 
300-599 30,752 79 #165 389 #16 #19 14 #9 QI 
op mee 6 88 08 $6 Tw Bl 
1000-1499 3.464 S. Cie ee Fo 9a | 
1500 + 2.536 a See ae ee ; : 
TOTAL 100,113 479 1000 209 171 58 .80 80 90 BUS LINES 
Under 50 li. 440 13 «120 34 2 2 4 2 3 
50- 99 661 ee | a a ee ee 
100-299 5966 34 315 17% 4 1 1 2 2 
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THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 
LEADS The Houston Post:. 





in Total City Circulation Daily 


5,436 MORE THAN THE post! 
> 


in Total City Circulation Sunday 
18,728 MORE THan tue post: 


and 
in Total Circulation Sunday 
L5IS MORE Han tue post: 


“A comparison of the latest Audit Bureau of Circulation 
audit showing the average for the 12-month period ending 
September 30, 1959. 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE | 


Read By More Houstonians Than Any Other Newspaper... 
The Chronicle is a MUST Buy! 


The Branham Company — National Representatives 
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What Is 
Legal Status 
Of 
Combination 
Rates? 


Combination rates are acceptable if voluntary. 


Laws apply to newspapers, radio, TV, and periodicals. 


By Morton J. Simon 


HE TIME HAS COME to take 
another hard look at combina- 
tion rates and their legal status. 

Over the recent past, the implica- 
tions of the Times-Picayune case have 
become much clearer. Commonly- 
owned or sold media now have what 
is a reasonably sound and specific 
blueprint for handling unit rates with 
some assurance of their legality. 

The most recent indicator case in- 
volves the Wichita Eagle. In fact, its 
civil treble damage phase is still pend- 
ing. The two parts of this litigation 
(the Justice Department action and 








Morton J. Simon, member of the 
Philadelphia Bar, has written numerous 
ticles for Mepia/score on the legal 
aspects of media-buying. They include 
“10-Point Program To Police Double- 
billing,” October 1959; “Evils of Dou- 
ble-billing in Cooperative Advertising,” 
August and September 1959, and many 
others. 
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the competitor’s action) constitute an 
overall example of what can happen 
if combination rates are not handled 
properly. 

Last June the Eagle agreed to a 
consent decree as a result of action 
by the Antitrust Division of the De- 
partment of Justice, premised on the 
use by the Eagle of compulsory com- 
bination rates in the morning and 
evening papers, owned, of course, by 
the same publisher. 

The order runs for a period of 12 
years subject to possible revision at 
the request of the papers. Under the 
order, advertising in the morning, 
evening, and Sunday editions of the 
Eagle must now be sold separately. 
although certain limited discounts are 
permissible on voluntary combina- 
tions thereof. 

This applies to both display and 
classified advertising. The same gen- 
eral approach was taken to compul- 
sory combination subscriptions sold 
to readers. 

Subsequent to the consent decree. 
the local! competitive paper, the 
Beacon, brought a treble damage civil 
action seeking redress in the amount 
of $4,863,000, alleging, among other 
things, the same matters as were in- 
volved in the antitrust action. It is 
this litigation which is still pending. 

The Wichita Eagle case is one of 
the children born of the Times- 


Picayune and the Kansas City Star 
cases, going back to 1953. During 
this interval other cases developed, 
involving not only newspapers, but 
also radio and TV in the form of 
antitrust cases, treble damage cases, 


and FCC matters. 


Limited Language of Case 

The principal difficulty in this 
legal area has stemmed from the 
limited language of the Times- 
Picayune case. On the surface, this 
was a victory for the newspapers. 
The United States Supreme Court 
held that the compulsory combina- 
tion rates were not violative of the 
Sherman Antitrust Act. This seemed 
to be a green light for the continu- 
ance of such rates, even when com- 
pulsory. 

In some circles, little notice was 
taken of the fact that the decision was 
the result of a five-to-four split in 
the court, nor of the limiting lan- 
guage used in the majority opinion. 
In some quarters, there was a def- 
inite feeling that this was in fact a 
Phyrric victory, and that not too 
much reliance should be placed upon 
it by media. This interpretation has 
turned out to be accurate. 

What the court in that case said, 
in simple terms, was that these partic- 
ular New Orleans combination rates 
did not violate the Sherman Antitrust 
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Act on the basis of the evidence ad- 
duced. The decision did not go be- 
yond this, and was not a general 
mandate of approval. 

Clear evidence of the limited appli- 
cation of the Times-Picayune decision 
arose in the Kansas City Siar case in 
which that paper’s compulsory com- 
bination rates were held improper. In 
fact, the order in the Star case even 
required the publishers to divest 
themselves of their local radio and 
television holdings. 

The important difference between 
the two cases lay in the relative posi- 
tion of dominance “enjoyed” by the 
papers in New Orleans and Kansas 
City. In other words, it now became 
clear (if there had been any question 
before) that each compulsory combi- 
nation rate case would be decided on 
its particular facts. 

Later, in a non-advertising case, 
the circle came round. In the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad case, the Su- 
preme Court had before it certain 
tie-in contracts of a railroad with 
shippers. The railroad cited the 
Times-Picayune case as positing lack 
of culpability. 

The court explained the ruling in 
the Times-Picayune case on the 
ground that there had been insuffi- 
cient showing of a specific intent to 
destroy competition. In other words, 
the facts of the case just had not been 
strong enough to warrant a ban on 
the New Orleans compulsory combi- 
nation rates. 


Radio Combination Rates 


There have also been several 
cases involving radio combina- 
tion rates. These involved WBBF, 
Rochester and its sister station 
WGVA, Geneva. A 25 per cent dis- 
count was allowed if the advertiser 
bought the combination. The adver- 
tiser was not compelled to buy both 
stations; it was purely voluntary. 

The FCC refused to disapprove this 
combination rate structure. On appeal 
from this ruling the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia, 
the FCC’s refusal was upheld. 

There is one basic distinction 
to be gathered from these cases: 
compulsory combination rates 
should be dropped if media are 
continuing to use them. Such 
rates are apparently acceptable 
if they are voluntary. 

This is also borne out by a state- 
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ment issued by a spokesman for the 
Justice Department in the Eagle case 
to the effect that the Eagle case was 
“a part of a continuing effort by the 
government to eliminate the forced 
combination rate system.” Such com- 
pulsory rate structures were said to 
be “a potent weapon” to eliminate 
competition. 


Not All Compulsion Bad 


At the same time we still can- 
not say categorically that all com- 
pulsory combinations are bad. 
This seems a fair statement in view 
of certain language in the approval 
given by the Justice Department in 
1958 to the sale of the New Orleans 
ltem to the publishers of the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune. 

Even though the Times-Picayune 
had won its original rate case, it 
agreed to stop using compulsory com- 
binations as a condition of obtain- 
ing government approval of this pur- 
chase transaction. However, there was 
an escape clause giving the publishers 
the right to resume compulsory com- 
bination rates in the event of 
“changed conditions of such magni- 
tude as to cause any of these commit- 
ments to constitute a substantial 
competitive handicap” subject to the 
government’s right to seek legal de- 
termination of their justification. 

In other words, the Justice Depart- 
ment still does not maintain that each 
and every compulsory structure is, 
per se, illegal. 

This should not give too much hope 
or solace to users of compulsory com- 
binations. It is a slim stick upon 
which to lean. 

This has been appreciated by cer- 
tain publishers who at one time used 
a compulsory system. Some of them 
have given up combination rates com- 
pletely. Others have switched from 
compulsory to voluntary combina- 
tions so that the advertiser has the 
final word as to what he will buy. 

For example, in 1958 a survey 
showed that 35 papers were offering 
voluntary combinations instead of 
their previous compulsory combina- 
tions. The Gannett papers have an- 
nounced a similar policy. 


Nature of Discounts 


The attraction of combination 
rates (whether compulsory or 
voluntary) lies in the discounts 
which the advertiser may obtain. 


In competitive cities, such discounts 
can give the multiple publisher a def. 
inite edge, particularly if they are 
excessive in amount or percentage 
and, therefore, unusually attractive 
to the advertiser. 

A discount of 20-25 per cent seems 
to be the permissible area. In the 
Eagle consent decree, a 20 per cent 
discount was approved on voluntary 
multiple insertions of the same ad- 
vertising copy in both daily editions 
and a 25 per cent discount was ap- 
proved on classified. 

In the WBBF and WGVA cases a 
25 per cent discount was held to be 
proper. 

It should be noted that in the Eagle 
case, reference was made to a mullti- 
ple insertion of the same advertising 
copy. This, therefore, seems to tie 
the amount of the discount, among 
other things, to the presumed saving 
to the paper by running the same 
copy. Whether such discounts would 
be approved if different copy ap- 
peared is not too clear. 

Simply changing a compulsory 
structure to a voluntary structure may 
not be enough to absolve the pub- 
lisher from attack. Selling practices 
may cause trouble. In some of the 
cases, the representatives used other 
methods of coercion, such as secret 
lower rates, threats if the advertiser 
bought the competitive medium (such 
as poor position), poor competitive 
position if both morning and evening 
papers were not bought, discrimina- 
tion as to credit extended by the dom- 
inant paper, strong and extreme mis 
representation as to circulation, ete., 
of the competitive medium. These col- 
lateral matters appear from time to 
time in the complaints and the de- 
crees. Perhaps they are only make- 
weights when coupled with a compul- 
sory combination rate. However, 
quite aside from the rate question, 
such practices would undoubtedly be 
considered as antitrust violations un- 
der certain circumstances. 


Nine Points Established 


To recap the situation as it now 
exists, we may take the following a 
having been established thus far con- 
cerning the use of combination oF 
unit rates: - 

1. The antitrust laws and their in 
terpretation apply to all media which 
are commonly owned including new* 
papers, periodicals, radio, TV, ete. 
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2. Within the media involved, these 
rules apply not only to national dis- 
play advertising, but also to local 
display advertising. 

3. The same is true as to classified 
advertising and the combination sale 
of subscriptions. 

4. Compulsory combination rates 
should not be used, notwithstanding 
the possibility of certain explanations 
of their use. 

5. Voluntary combination rates are 
acceptable subject to the comments 
below about discounts. 

6. The discounts allowed to com- 
bination buyers must be reasonable. 

7. A reasonable range for such dis- 
counts for the insertion of the same 
advertising copy seems to be 20-25 
per cent. 

8. Oppressive or coercive selling 
practices, quite aside from the nature 
of the combination offered, may open 
the publisher to antitrust action. 

9. If compulsory rates are con- 
sidered desirable, careful investiga- 
tion should be made as to the relative 
position in the market of the com- 
petitive media vis-a-vis the dominant 
media; the greater the dominance en- 
joyed, the more likely that such rates 
will be considered illegal. ‘ 


NEW ADVERTISING PUBLICATION 


Publication of a weekly news mag- 
azine in newspaper format, to serve 
the New York advertising field, with 
a controlled circulation of 8,000, has 
been announced by Edwin D. Cooper, 
formerly western advertising manager 
of Sponsor magazine. To be called 
Advertising News of New York, the 
journal is said to be modeled after 
the West Coast publication, Media 
Agencies Clients. Mr. Cooper expects 
the first issue to appear some time 
this month, pending the selection of 
an editor. 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONIC 
MAINTENANCE 

An estimated 12,000 paid subscrib- 
ers, including chief technicians, field 
engineers, plant maintenance super- 
visors, and electronic specialists “re- 
sponsible for installing and repairing 
$8 billion worth of industrial elec- 
tronic and communications equip- 
ment” recently received a new publi- 
cation. Industrial Electronic Mainte- 
nance is bound into a special split-run 
edition of Electronic Technician. 
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“What do you mean? Ours is the tallest antenna in 
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TESTING? : 


Check on 


Oreyitiveleler 


O) siTe 
Test City 4 # 
USA. a4 


Get all the facts on this nationally ac- 
cepted test market. Theyre in the new 
8-page booklet “Test City, U.S.A.” Re- 
quest your copy today. And remember, 
you penetrate this fabulous proving 
ground of marketing with the COLUM- 
BUS DISPATCH 





Attractive optional combination 
rate available with the Citizen- 
Journal 


Represented nationally by 
O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 
McAskill, Herman Dailey, Inc., 

h 


Miami Beac 
@ QU) Columbus Dispatch 
and ‘Columbus Citizen-Journal 


A Mass 
Medium 

With 6715* 
Paid 

Cireulation? 


For coverage of the “mass” of beef and 
dairy cattle industry buying power in 
Florida, The Florida Cattleman pro- 
vides your most thorough and most 
economical coverage. Ask us to back 
this statement up. Available on re- 
quest: 1959-60 Surveys covering Size 
of Operations, Feed, Fertilizer, Equip- 
ment, Irrigation, Forage, Fencing, 
Buildings, Additives, Parasites, Dis- 
eases, Readership. 


*Latest ABC Audit. 


The Florida 








CATTLEMAN 


Joe Brown, Ad Manager 
Phone TI 6-7401, Box 891 
Kissimmee, Fla. 


Representatives 


Walter C. Elly Inc., 310 E. 49th St., NY 17 
Frank W. Finn & Assoc., 139 N. Clark St., Chg. 
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THREE STEPS TO 
SHARPER BUYING OF 
AEROSPACE MEDIA 


To concentrate your advertising dollars where they'll 
bring the most business, follow these three steps: 

First, check the industry's procurement sequence 
summarized at the right. (A fuller report on these pro- 
cedures, entitled “Marketing Under the Weapon System 
Concept” is available free from Aircraft and Missiles). 

Second, analyze the available media: How many of 
the critical “must-sell” people does each publication 
reach for you? And, equally important, how much cir- 
culation must you pay for that is useless to you? 

Third, get the full story on how Aircraft and Missiles 
beams your message right to the integrated purchase 
decision teams -; the engineering, management, pro- 
curement and design executives whose job it is to in- 
fluence or finalize purchases. This unique publication, 
with its editorial program and circulation emphasis on 
practical purchase-decision people with application- 
engineering articles, gives you almost exactly the cover- 
age you need in one effective, economical advertising 
medium .. . reaching stages 2 and 3. 

In addition, you can check precisely the number of 
Purchase Decision Influence Men for your product in 
A & M's audience. They're detailed in the Fosdick and 
National Analysts Studies now available for the follow- 
ing product groups: 

Electronic and Electrical Equipment; Hydraulic 
Systems; Mechanical Components; Fuel Systems and 
Parts; Sub-Assemblies; Engineering Services; Ferrous 
Metals; Non-ferrous Metals; Plastics, Rubber, Other 
Non-metallic; Castings and Forgings; Tubing and 
Cable; Plant Equipment; Formed Parts; Small Tools 
& Production Supplies; Assembly and Joining Equip- 
ment; Testing & Inspection Equipment. 








AIRCRAFT & MISSILES 


THE APPLIED ENGINEERING MAGAZINE FOR THE AEROSPACE INDUSTRIES 








HOW THE INDU‘TRY BUYS 
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MEDIA DATA 


After TV's 
First Decade 


An analysis of TvB’s study of the magazine industry. 


HE TELEVISION BUREAU of 

Advertising has created a stir 
with a brochure entitled “The Chang- 
ing Face of Magazines.” 

Within the limits of its promo- 
tional purpose, the study is fairly 
thorough; i.e., it covers all—or nearly 
all— of magazines’ weaknesses, and 
neglects nearly all of their strengths. 
There is, however, less distortion of 
the data than one might expect in 
a promotional document. For exam- 
ple, there appears to be little merit in 
the Magazine Advertising Bureau’s 
charge that the report was released 
only two weeks before 1959 figures 
were available in order to duck the 
conclusion that magazines have made 
a excellent recovery from 1958's 
poor showing. The fact is that TvB 
began the study long before 1959 
data were ready. 

The data in the tables vary in qual- 
ity. There can be no argument that 
magazines’ share of national adver- 
tising has been declining steadily 
since 1949, but TvB saw fit to use 
the magazine volume estimates devel- 
oped by McCann-Erickson, instead of 
the Publishers Information Bureau 
compilations. The McCann figures in- 
dude an estimate of the expenditure 
for production of advertisements that 
is little more than a guess, and this 
lkads to some distortion. For in- 
tance, the McCann estimates show 
1958 magazine volume to be below 
that of 1956, while PIB figures indi- 
tate that 1958 volume was second 
only to 1957’s in magnitude. The 
Yolume for 1959, incidentally, was 
$787 million, a record high, accord- 
ing to PIB. 

TvB quite rightly points out that 
the number of magazine pages in 
1958 was the lowest in five years. 

year saw a sharp recovery (to 
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77,097), but -the number of pages 
sold was still considerably below the 
peak year of 1956 (84,402). 

TvB data showing the media pref- 
erences of the top 100 advertisers in 
1958 are hardly fair. The investment 
in magazine ($259 million) is con- 
trasted with the investment in tele- 
vision ($746 million); but the tele- 
vision total includes spot TV as well 
as network. It is illogical to lump the 
national umbrella and spot broadcast 
media on one side of the balance, and 
counterbalance these with the um- 
brella print medium alone. 


Cost per Thousand 


One of the tables illustrates the 
steady rise in cost-per-thousand cir- 
culation among magazines. These 
data were derived from the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers’ excel- 
lent circulation and rate trends stud- 
ies. But another table derived from 
the ANA reports is used to support a 
rather dubious contention: that “it is 
a well-established principle of the 
advertising industry that newsstand 
circulation is more valuable to an 
advertiser than subscription circula- 
tion. ...” This principle may not be so 
well established (see “How Impor- 
tant to Advertisers Are Single Copy 
Sales?”, M/S, April 1959). At any 
rate, the table shows that on the 
average, newsstand sales accounted 
for only about one-quarter of maga- 
zine circulation in 1958. 


Moreover, TvB uses ANA figures 
to demonstrate that some 48 per cent 
of seven major magazines’ circulation 
is represented by subscriptions sold 
at less than basic price. But these 
data refer to the proportion of sub- 
scriptions sold at less than basic 
price, not total circulation. The per 


cent of total circulation sold in this 
way averages about 35 per cent. 

TvB strongly suggests that the 
quality of magazine subscription cir- 
culation is low because of unethical 
sales by traveling subscription crews. 
But those same seven magazines on 
the average derived only 10 per cent 
of their subscriptions sold in 1958 
from field crews, and by no means 
all — or even the majority of — field 
crews are unethical or unscrupulous 
in their methods. 

The study devotes a good deal of 
space to demonstrating that magazine 
regional editions are expensive to use 
because of rate premiums and fixed 
production costs. This is certainly 
true, and no secret. But it is just as 
true of any medium, including tele- 
vision. One of the reasons for the 
current trend toward: extended line- 
ups of stations on network TV is to 
spread the overhead of show costs 
over a larger audience, and thus re- 
duce cost-per-thousand. Also, the 
shorter the station lineup, or the few- 
er spots purchased, the smaller the 
discount and the larger the unit cost. 

From the point of view of cover- 
age, the report once more makes the 
comparison between magazine circu- 
lation and TV homes in a coverage 
area. The two are simply not com- 
parable, and it is meaningless to say, 
as the study does, that Los Angeles 
has 2,586,000 TV homes, “more than 
the circulation of any one of the 11 
magazines studied.” In essence, one 
must compare the number of TV 
homes in a city with the number of 
families in that city possessing 25 
cents in spare cash and at least one 
member able to read English. 

In TvB’s opinion, specialized mag- 
azines such as The New Yorker and 
The Atlantic have a future. * 
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At Good Housekeeping 


IT’S THE PERFORMANCE, 











NOT THE PROMISE! 
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e ESTABLISHES RUAL is pri 

THIS E vou THIS HEALTHY» vant ss 4 
THOUSANDe TK Ce ence EXPECTAT 10NS@ P 
we ARE PLEASED O- iy@ OUR OWN EARLIER ROT‘ 
roo : E> cEt ips | ‘ 
CIRCULAT HON GROKTt art — \ GRO: 
DETAILS ee ovERT! yAG DIRECTOR YY | ome 
RAY PETERSEN ** “rrp GROS 

" oA SAL - 

HOUSEKEEPING ™* the to 
prices 
goods 
gross 
“Stati: 

, sow ete sarsons COnce® é GROS 
—e one-tir 
GROS 
_ 
Performance, not promise, is our platform. Performance GROU 
has made Good Housekeeping the advertising leader in based | 
its field for 37 consecutive years; given us circulation ss 
ae . ; : in | 
vitality without pressing the panic button. And per- ation 
formance has given us sales influence with 40,930,000* GROU! 
women who believe in our pledge of performance, the . tend to 
Guaranty Seal ouseKeeping fi: 
. is ‘ . s . Laat ¢ i: t : 
If you are interested in performance—sales per MAGAZINE AND INSTITUTE Where a 
formance—we can promise you action. uTTE 
*Crossley, S-D Surveys, Inc. tPublisher's estimate A HEARST MAGAZINE n. 
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stands for — 


GALLEY—1. An oblong tray to hold type set by machine. 
2. A galley proof. 

GALLEY PROOF—Type matter, not separated into page 
units, printed from galleys on paper 20-22 inches long. 
GAUSS’S LAW—“Whenever we measure an unselected 
q group for some trait which each member of the group 
possesses in varying degree, we may expect most of the 
measurements to bunch around the mean, while the 
remainder taper off gradually toward both extremes of 
the distribution.” (Karl Friedrich Gauss was a German 
mathematician, 1777-1885.) 

GENERAL MAGAZINE-—A consumer magazine not clas- 
sified as to a specific audience. 

GIVEAWAY-—1. A free premium. 2. Broadcast program 


featuring free merchandise to contestants or to the 





audience. 


GRAVURE-—A printing process which permits a number 
of impressions to be made in a single operation at high 
speed. There are sheet-fed gravure presses and web-fed 
(roll-fed) gravure presses. In the former, sheet-fed paper 
is printed from a plate on which a design is etched. Roll- 
fed printing using an etched cylindrical plate is called 
ROTOGRAVURE. 

GROSS BILLING—The cost of advertising at the one- 
time card rate. 

GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT (GNP) — “Represents 
the total national output of goods and services at market 
prices . . . in terms of the expenditures by which these 
goods are acquired . . . by consumers and government, 
gross private investment, and net foreign investment.” 
‘Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1959.” 

GROSS RATE—The maximum rate charged by media; a 
one-time rate. 

GROSS RATING POINTS—In broadcast, the sum of 


tatings for all elements in an advertising schedule. 


GROUP DYNAMICS—The study of behavior in a group 
based upon the conception that individuals tend to adapt 
to the behavior of the group. Implications for advertisers 
lie in their ability to predict and alter consumer group 
action towards products and brands. 

GROUND WAVE-—Broadcast transmission waves which 
lend to conform to the contours of the earth and are re- 
onsible for a station’s primary coverage. 

R—The blank space on the inside page margins 
Where a book or publication is bound. 
GUTTER POSITION—Advertising space next to the gutter 


n. 
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DICTIONARY OF TERMS USEFUL TO BUYERS OF MEDIA 








stands for — 


HALF PRINTS—In weekly newspaper operation, 8 pages 
(4 pages printed and 4 pages blank) provided by a news- 
paper syndicate. 

HALF RUN-—In transportation advertising, a car card 
placed in every other car of the transit system used. Also 
called a HALF SERVICE. 

HALF SHOWING—In outdoor, one-half a full showing. 
HALFTONE-—The photoengraving plate used in halftone 
work. 

HALFTONE PRINTING—A printing technique to repro- 
duct art work with tonal variation. The original art work 
is photographed through a HALFTONE SCREEN which 
separates the design into small varied-sized dots which 
when printed from the HALFTONE produce the tonal 


variation. 


HALO EFFECT—The tendency to judge something or 
someone on the basis of only one or a few characteristics 
involved rather than as a whole. 

HANDBILL—A hand-delivered advertisement. 
HEAD-ON POSITION—Outdoor poster location directly 
facing oncoming traffic. 

HEADS AND TAILS—Expression to note the position of 
film on a reel in a television film sequence; heads, the 
beginning; tails, the end. 

HIATUS—A break in the advertiser’s broadcast schedule, 
usually during the summer, which permits him to resume 
broadcasting in that particular time spot. 


HIDDEN OFFER—See BURIED OFFER. 
HISTOGRAM-In statistics, a graphic presentation in 
which the curve of distribution is presented in terms of 
the upper boundaries of each step. 

HITCHHIKER (HITCHHIKE)—A brief spot announce- 
ment at the very end of a program advertising another 
of the sponsor’s products. 

HOLDING POWER —The degree to which a program re- 
tains its audience throughout a broadcast. It is expressed 
in a percentage determined by dividing the average audi- 
ence by the total audience. 

HOLDOVER AUDIENCE—The audience a program ac- 
quires from listeners or viewers who tuned to the preced- 
ing program on the station and remain with the station. 


HOOK-—1. In print media, a device to stimulate immedi- 
ate response for a product or to obtain inquiries. 2. A 
premium available only to customers of a product. 3. In 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


broadcast media, an offer or contest to measure audience 
response for a station’s circulation data. 

HOOKER—In newspapers, dealers’ names appended to 
national advertising. 

HOOK-UP—Two or more broadcast stations joined for 
simultaneous broadcasting. 

HORIZONTAL CUME—The cumulative audience rating 
for two programs in the same time period on different 
days. 

HORIZONTAL PUBLICATION—A business publication 
with editorial content of interest to a variety of businesses 
or business functions. 


HOUSE AGENCY—An advertising agency controlled in 

whole or in part by one advertiser. 

HOUSE ORGAN—A company publication devoted to its 

own interests. 
EXTERNAL HOUSE ORGAN—One which features 
business news or ideas and is distributed to those 
engaged in the same or related fields of interests. 
INTERNAL HOUSE ORGAN—One which features 
personnel and business news of a company and is 
distributed primarily within a company or to close 
associates. 

HOUSE PUBLIC RELATIONS—Public relations activity 

by an advertising agency to build prestige within the 

advertising community to stimulate prospective client 

interest. 

HOUSE SHOW-—In broadcast, a package show usually 

produced by a station or network. 


stands for — 


ICONOSCOPE (IKE)—The camera tube for film trans- 
mission. 

ID—1. Station call letters and location. 2. Television spot 
announcement 8 to 10 seconds long during the station 
identification period. FULL SCREEN ID—8-second an- 
nouncement in which a sponsor is allowed full visual use 
of the screen for a minimum period with a minimum 
aural allotment, the remaining time devoted to station 
call letters. SHARED SCREEN ID—10-second announce- 
ment in which a sponsor is allowed a three-fourths seg- 
ment of the screen with a minimum aural allotment, the 
other quarter devoted to the station call letters. 3. FILM 
ID—Acknowledgment that a program was filmed. 
IDENTIFICATION—Psychologically, an individual’s 
adaptation of the outward characteristics (manner, dress, 
purchase patterns, choice of products, etc.) of a person 
or group from whom he has evolved his EGO-IDEAL. 
Identification may also apply to inanimate objects or 
persons closely associated with him (wife, children, etc.) 
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“we 


in which case other persons’ reactions to these will be 


accepted as an evaluation of himself. 


IMPACT—1. The extent and degree of consumer aware. — 


ness of an advertisement within a specific medium. 2. The 
degree to which a medium affects its audience. 
IMPRINT—Printing added to a printed page. 
IMPULSE BUYING—Unplanned purchases. 


INCH—Print advertising measurement, one inch deep and 
one column wide. 

INCREMENTAL ANALYSIS—A method used to deter- 
mine the increase or decrease in audience at any given 
level of expenditure. 

INDEPENDENT STATION-—A station not affiliated with 
a network. 

INDEX—In statistics, the expression of information in 
terms of some relationship rather than in its original 
collected form. 

INDIVIDUAL LOCATIONS—In outdoor advertising, a 


location accommodating a single poster. 


INHERITED AUDIENCE—A _ broadcast’s audie 
which had been tuned to the preceding program on 
same station and remains tuned to it. 

INLOOKER—In print media research, a person 
looks into an issue and sees at least one major edite 
item. » 
INQUIRY TEST—A method to check the effectiveness ¢ 
advertisements on the basis of the number of inquiris 
returned per advertisement. It is most effective when 

are clearly traceable to the advertisement. 

INSERT—1. An advertisement inclosed in letters or will 
merchandise. 2. An advertisement printed by an 
tiser and bound into a publication. 5 
INSERTION ORDER-—A statement of specifications 
an advertisement sent by an advertising agency to prim 
media including insertion dates, size, position, and 


INSTANTANEOUS REFERENCE RECORDING— Ar 
cording of a broadcast forwarded to a sponsor. 
INSTITUTIONAL PROGRAM—Advertising designed | 
promote a favorable impression of a company rather th 
to stimulate sales directly. 
INTAGLIO PRINTING—Printing from a depeesseilll 
face. Lines to be printed are cut below the surface of 
engraved plate and, when flooded with ink and 
clean, only the inked design remains. Gravure and 
gravure are forms of intaglio printing. a 
INTENSITY—In outdoor advertising, the strength 
combinations of poster locations throughout a city 
terms of coverage or repetition opportunities. A 
showing has a 100-intensity. A 100-showing (thenetag 
100-intensity) varies from city to city. 
INTERFERENCE—Disturbances in broadcast recepti¢ 
INTERPOLATION-—In statistics, the process which 
mits the insertion of intermediate steps within data 
ally collected. 
Definitions of additional words beginning with “I 
be given in April. — The Editor. 
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You, too, can 
CUT A 
LARGE SLICE 


of the 
BAKERY 


MARKET 
b 


advertising 
in 

EVA AIAY 
WEEKLY 


Name your product! If bakers buy it 
in quantity, advertisers use more space 
in BAKERS WEEKLY to tell them about 
it than in any other publication. Why? 
Because in the baking business there’s 
one publication that stands out—head 
and shoulders above the others. That's 
BAKERS WEEKLY! It’s the only national 
weekly in the field. So it's first with 
the news! It’s the only paper including 
experienced bakers as editors. So it’s 
practical! It’s the only paper with 
readership regularly checked by Mills 
Shepard Research. So it’s tuned right! 
And...it has more editors, more edi- 
torial pages, more exclusive editorial 
services (an experimental bakery, 





research laboratory, engineering and 
marketing service departments, mer- 
chandising aids, and the Selected Direc- 
tory of Bakeries) than either of the next 
two national publications. Obviously, 
BAKERS WEEKLY attracts more adver- 
tising pages—more, in fact, than the 
other two books combined. 


If you would like to cut yourself a sub- . 
stantial slice of the $51 billion bakery 
market, ask to see a BW representa- 
tive. He will be glad to show you how 
BAKERS WEEKLY can help you do it. 


an 
BAKERS WEEKLY 


71 Vanderbilt Avenue +» New York 17,N.Y. 5, 
a: 














Business Press 


Good Research 


HILE I'VE BEEN BUSY on 

this side of the border excoriat- 
ing publishers and others guilty of 
committing research, some people on 
the northern side have been going 
about their research assignments with 
the intelligence, thoroughness and 
honesty that I, for one, have come to 
associate with Canadian business ac- 
tivities. 

One of the projects I’ve admired is 
the so-called London Report, a study 
of purchasing in 36 plants in the in- 
dustrial city of London, Ontario, con- 
ducted for the Business Newspapers 
Association of Canada by the Univer- 
sity of Western Ontario School of 
Business Administration. 

It all started when somebody, at an 
Association meeting, suggested find- 
ing out what makes people buy, with 
particular respect, of course, to their 
reading of business and _ technical 
magazines. It ended with a 300,000- 
word report of interviews in each of 
36 plants with presidents to foreman, 
tracing the histories of three types of 
purchase—of a major, a minor and a 
routine item. 

This was an ambitious undertak- 
ing, virtually unmatched by anything 
done in this country to show how 
purchases come into being. 

The findings, not dissimilar to 
those of Steel Magazine’s study of the 
emotional factors underlying pur- 
chases in the metalworking field, are 
published in a book, the sale of which 
may help to get back the publishers’ 
cost. But the greater reward to the 
publishers will come, I am sure, from 
the advertisers’ better appreciation of 
how to adapt advertising to the actual 
conditions in the field. 

McLean-Hunter Publishing Com- 
pany had Gruneau Research (now 
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in Canada 


Blankenship, Gruneau and Ostberg) 
conduct an audience-readership study. 
The 78-page report starts with a 
discussion of the criteria which “in 
our opinion, represent fundamental 
factors by which agencies and adver- 
tisers should judge the job being 
done by business publications,” and, 
in its 29-page preface, presents the 
best treatise on the topic of research 
procedure that I have ever seen. 

In this case, subscription lists were 
systematically sampled, and actual 
copies were traced down to deter- 
mine, first, incidence of receipt at the 
establishment level; second, incidence 
of receipt at the individual level (pri- 
mary and pass-along); third, inci- 
dence of reading; fourth, extent of 
reading (determined by recognition 
technique and expressed in terms of 
number of items seen or read) ; fifth, 
characteristics of readers; sixth, ac- 
tion taken as result of reading. 


Agency Evaluates Publications 


Finally, some time ago, Frank 
Rose, who is director of print media 
and research for the Russell T. Kelley 
agency in Hamilton, wrote me in 
some detail about the extremely elab- 
orate methods used in his agency to 
evaluate media. My reaction to this— 
which I reported to him—was that I 
felt he was doing a more thorough 
job of media analysis than 99 per 
cent of the agencies in this country. 

But my second reaction was the 
question (which I also reported to 
him); “Is all that work necessary? 
Since no one should expect to be 
right 100 per cent of the time, the 
effort to be right all the time may not 
be practical from a business stand- 
point.” I continued: 








“If we are professionals, we should 
be able to make subjective judgments 
that are most often going to be relia. 
ble. In business media selection, prob- 
ably 90 per cent of the judgments can 
be made without any study at all, that 
is, the selections are obvious on the 
face of them. So that leaves only 10 
per cent where there’s any problem. 
Flipping a coin would give us the 
right answer half the time, so now 
we have only 5 per cent to worry 
about. An elaborate mechanism for 
guaranteeing a correct answer on 
only 5 per cent of the problems may 
not be justifiable in terms of a profit- 
and-loss statement.” 

Mr. Rose put me in my place with 
his reply: 

“Advertising in the business press 
in Canada is expensive, relative to the 
U.S., and as a result we have to be 
very careful with our clients’ money. 
Because of the much smaller size of 
our market, Canadian publications’ 
cost of putting a book together is 
high, and the cost of producing ads is 
much higher relative to space costs 
than in your country. 

“Our clients are often under com 
siderable pressure from media repre 
sentatives and publishers, and ab 
though they are quite willing to rely 
on our judgment, they do like to have 
a reason for our not placing adver 
tising with some of them. 

“I might add that we have chosen 
to work in this area for the simple 
reason that it is a badly neglected 
field in Canada; we feel we can really 
make a contribution. We hope to pet 
suade publishers to provide us with 


more and better information, and t [J Mv, De; 


up-grade standards of selection get 
erally.” ‘ 
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In selling as in any other field, there’s 
an easy way and a hard way to get 
more business. Successful radio- 
electronics manufacturers have 
found it’s as simple as 1-2-3 toget the 
big orders in radio-electronics by tak- 
ing advantage of the three important 
services offered by the Institute of 
Radio Engineers. 


a 
ad 
“6 

ae 


1 PROCEEDINGS OF THE IRE 
gives them the right audience 
for their product! 


Advertising in Proceedings reaches 
a select audience of bona fide radio- 
engineers—57,334 (ABC) of them— 
plus 13,976 student members who 
will be the leaders and buyers of to- 


ould morrow. 61,957 (net paid) readers 
nents “digest” Proceedings every month for 
relia- its extensive authentic, basic and cur- 
orob- rent information. Product advertising 
; can gets the same kind of attention from 
, that these alert readers. 

1 the 

y 0 2 IRE DIRECTORY 

—_ classifies their product! 

5 





Called the “Bluebook” of the radio- 
electronics industry, this unique 
Directory not only classifies 4,000 
manufacturers and 1500 distributors 


now 
yorry 
a for 











: al of radio and electronics equipment 

rohit along with their product list, but also 
gives the business phone numbers of 

with 3,500 firms. It is more than 1,100 
pages long, and reaches over 56,000 
of the right people. 

press 

oo 3 RADIO ENGINEERING SHOW 

an demonstrates their product! 

ze of t t Last year, over 60,000 radio-elec- 

tions’ @) ge tronics engineers flocked to New 

er is York’s huge Coliseum to see and 

ads is th e listen to the “new ideas” in their fast- 

costs moving, fast-expanding field. 950 ex- 


hibitors filled all four floors of the 


~ 
om Coliseum with new equipment. Every 
big orders radio-electronics manufacturer has 







d al * an equal opportunity to show his 
» rely in product, but space goes fast, so be 
have - sure to reserve yours, now. 

adver: d ; t H ree . 

a Yes, it is as simple as 1-2-3 to get 
wal ra [el e ec ronics the big orders in radio-electronics by 
imple using these three Institute of Radio 
lected Engineers’ services. For all the de- 
or tails, contact: 

O per e . ° 
with The Institute of Radio Engineers 


nd to § Adv, Dept. 72 West 45th St., 


1 get 


New York 36, N. Y. * MUrray Hill 2-6606 
Boston - Chicago - Minneapolis - San Francisco + Los Angeles 
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1959 MEDIA RATE CHANGES 


Prepared by MepiA/scope Research Department 


BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS More 
than one-fourth of all U. S. business publi 
cations (28.9 per cent) raised their one- 
time black and white page rate during 1959, 
During the same period less than one per 
cent of business publications lowered this 
rate. During 1958, 26 per cent increased 
rates, compared to 33 per cent in 1957 and 
29 per cent in 1956. During the year of 
1959 the space cost for business publication 
campaigns increased by 5 per cent. The 
business publications selected for this tabu- 
lation include those publications that are 
listed in SRDS Business Publication Rates 
and Data, which publish six or more issues 
a year, and quote a one-time page rate. 
Excluded are export publications and pub- 
lications sold only in groups. 


CONSUMER MAGAZINES Fewer 
magazines raised their one-time black-and- 
white page rates during 1959 than in 1958. 
At the same time, more magazines lowered 
their rates in 1959 than in 1958. In 1959, 
30 per cent of all magazines increased their 
rates, while approximately three per cent 
lowered their rates. 

In 1959, 46 per cent of the magazines 
with circulation over 250,000 increased 
rates. However, at the same time five per 
cent of the magazines in this circulation 
group decreased rates. For magazines with 
less than 250,000 circulation, 23 per cent 
increased rates, while two per cent de 
creased rates. Consumer magazine space 
costs rose 7.7 per cent during the year. 


DAILY NEWSPAPERS During 1959 
almost one-third (31.2 per cent) of the 
U. S. English-language daily newspapers 
increased basic line rates. For the years of 
1955, 1956, 1957, and 1958, the appropri- 
ate changes were 33 per cent, 40 per cent, 
35 per cent, and 36 per cent respectively. 
Among newspapers with over 100,000 
circulation, two out of five increased rates 
in 1959, the same figure as in 1958. In 1957 
two out of three in this circulation group 
increased rates. In 1959, 37 per cent of the 
newspapers in the 25,000-100,000 ci 
tion group increased rates. In 1958, 
cent of this group increased rates. In the 
past year, the average newspaper 
space cost increased by 2.5 per cent. 
(Continued on page 101) 
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Copies of this 
interview 
comparison study 
conducted by the 
Eugene Gilbert 
Youth Research 


? : Organization 
P among a national 


sample of 3,102 
boys, 10 to 17, are 


Promotion 


« 
a available on 
s IS re \ request. Write to 


" Director, Boys’ 
iF bo reade 40.5% of the total 11,770,000 é. Life, 2 Park 
v y ten to seventeen boy population Avenue, New 


” ofte 71.3% read it 
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York 16,N.Y. 


67.4% read it one 
half hour or more 


LIFE TWO MILLION 








THE SAGINAW 
INDUSTRIAL GIANT 
GROWS STRONGER 

AND STRONGER 


Exemplifying the tremendous growth of the Saginaw 
market are two new industrial plants. Soon to start 
construction, is a newcomer in Saginaw—the $1.5 
million Dow Corning center for the production of 
highly-refined, hyper-pure silicon materials. Another 
addition is the multi-million dollar construction of 
General Motors’ Saginaw Steering Gear Plant 
Number 4 with 236,000 square feet of manufacturing 
space. These two new plants alone mean an addi- 
tional 850 new jobs in the booming Saginaw market 
—just another in the long list of reasons why con- 
sumer products sell well above the national average 
in Saginaw. 


You can establish your product easily and quickly 
in this going-growing market by concentrating your 
sales message in The Saginaw News. Here it will 
be seen by nearly 200,000 readers, and you pay only 
23 cents a line for a record high circulation of 52,077 *. 


*ABC average net paid circulation for Oct., 1959. 





J 





“The daily newspaper is the total selling medium”’ 
THE SAGINAW NEWS 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: AH. 
; J A A * 


A Booth Michigan Newspaper 
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1959 MEDIA RATE CHANGES 


RADIO STATIONS During the 
past year, 23.1 per cent of the 
radio stations changed their most 
expensive one-minute, one-time 
spot rate. More stations increased 
the minute rate than decreased 
(13.7 per cent versus 9.4 per cent). 
The local stations (100-1,000 
watts) accounted for the greatest 
activity in rate changes. 

On the other hand, there was far 
less activity among the most expen- 
sive one-hour one-time rates. Dur- 
ing 1959, 12.2 per cent of the radio 
stations adjusted this rate. More 
stations increased than decreased 
rates (6.5 per cent versus 5.7 per 
cent). Again, most of the activity 
occurred among the local stations. 
During 1959, spot radio time costs 
have risen by 2.4 per cent. 


TELEVISION STATIONS 1959 
reversed the trend, which since 
1955, saw fewer television stations 
increasing the spot minute and 
spot hourly rates with each year. 
In 1959, more than one-half (55.8 
per cent) of all operating commer- 
tial television stations in the U. S. 
(VHF and UHF combined) 
creased their costliest minute rates. 
In 1958 this amounted to one-third 
of all stations, whereas in 1957 
two out of five stations raised this 
Tate. 

The one-hour rate shows similar 
changes. During 1959, the most 
{pensive one-hour spot rate was 
increased by 36.5 per cent of all 
operating commercial television 
dations. In 1958 this amounted to 
4.1 per cent. Spot television time 
tsts at the year end, were 12 per 
ent higher than at the beginning 
of 1959. 


in- 
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RADIO STATIONS Rate Changes, jJanuary-December, 1959 ' 


(Most expensive one-minute one-time—U.S. Radio Stations) 








‘ Increasing Decreasing 
Range of Changes R of Changes 
No. of Stations Low — ' 
Type of Station Total Changing No. % Median No. % Med an | 
National (50,000 Watts) 93 29 23 43 944 176% 6 <-15 -40.0 -26.7% ‘ 
Regional (5,000- : 
10,000 Watts) _... 188 134 42 300.0 20.0 54 -2.2 -56.7 =-21.4 
Local (100-1,000 Watts) 2,249 455 230 OS 2043 37.5 225 -0.05 -66.1 -26.7 ; 
BL PREP RE 85 4) 36 26 200.0 60.0 5 -11.1 -60.0 -33.3 : 
Outside of U.S 93 8616 _1O 143 (66.7 25.0  . 7 -37.5 -33.3 
| eR RES 3,159 729 433 05 300.0 2 -0.05 J 
ONE HOUR 
(Most expensive one-hour one-time—U.S. Radio Stations) 
: ‘ 
of none St aes 
No. of Stations ones cae Low 
Type of Station Total Changing No. % Median No. % 4 Median 
National (50,000 Watts) 93 10 7 1.2 32.1 400% 3 +53 -220 -16.7% 
Regional (5,000- 
10,000 Watts) —............. 639 70 44 29 1206 18.3% 26 «4-59 -546 -23.1 
Lecal (100-1,000 Watts) 2,249 263 122 1.7 233.9 28.6 141 -2.6 -75.0 -20.0 | 
AR SRR TES bbe 85 34 28 11.1 600.0 40.0 6.7 -375 -278 \ 
Outside of U.S. _. i 93 pe a. 20.0 66.7 26.7 _3 0.01 -50.0 -37.5 ' 
TOTALS.................. 3,159 384 205 1.2 6000 179 01 75.0 1 
(Source: SRDS Spot Radio Rates and Data, 1959) 


TELEVISION STATIONS Rate Changes, January-December, 1959 
(Most expensive one-minute one-time and one-hour one-time—U.S. VHF Television Stations) 





V.HLF. 
One-Minute One-Time Rates One-Hour One-Time Rates 
No. of No. Range of 
oe Total Stations Low Stations Low | 
Stations Increasing % Median increasing % Median 
New England _.............. 5 9 48 315 8 6.7 33.3 5.4 
Middle Atiantic 32 31 3.0 66.7 1 24 60.6 ry 
50 38 5.7 218.2 20 83 1333 2: 
60 33 6.1 75.0 19 3.6 7540 3 
66 40 7.1 100.0 29 4.2 57.1 
28 23 40 55.6 17 56 33.3 23 
64 31 5.7 56.0 25 5.3 34.6 4 
46 20 Lee 66.7 13 6.3 50.0 rat 
42 30 42 86.7 16 9.1 33.3 3. 
20 7 5.3 25.0 4 14.3 15.6 43 
252 3.0 218.2 162 24 1333 





ONE MINUTE 


Three stations lowered the minute rate 15.4%, 20.09% and 66.7% 
Three stations lowered the hourly rate 5.99%, 28.6% and 64.3% 


(Source: SRDS Spot Television Rates and Data, 1959) 


TELEVISION STATIONS Rate Changes, january-December, 1959 
(Most expensive one-minute one-time and one-hour one-time—U.S. UHF Television Stations) 





U.HLF. 
ee 
om Total Stations Low 
- Increasing % . Median 
Middle "Atlantic 2 4 8.0 25.0 23.8% 
East North Central... 27 10 7 515 14.3 
West North Central... I 
South Atlantic . 10 2. 7 ies 
East South Aflantic... 6 | 25.0 
West South Atlantic. 4 
Mountain... 
Pacific sin? 4 7 429 261% 
eT a. eee 


Source: SRDS Spot Television Rates and Data, 1959) 
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CELEBRANTS: Friends from media help vice president of media relations 
C. B. “Con” Donovan celebrate his 50th year at Charles W. Hoyt Co., 

at a luncheon given in his honor by the agency at New York’s Waldorf-Astoria, 
From left: Robert Davidson, vice president, Puck; Ralph W. Fulton, 
advertising sales director, Sports Afield; Mr. Donovan; Harry Dunlap, 
publisher, Good Heusekeeping; Herbert W. Beyea, president, Hearst 
Advertising Service. 


GEN. JAMES H. DOOLITTLE receives the 1959 Silver Quill Award 

of the National Business Publications “for distinguished worldwide 
aeronautical progress . . .” from Admiral Arleigh A. Burke, Chief of 
Naval Operations, at the annual State of the Nation Dinner in Washington. 
To the left of Gen. Doolittle is NBP Board Chairman P. M. Fahrendorf, 
v.p., Chilton Co. To the right of Adm. Burke is Robert E. Harper, 
NBP president. 


RESEARCH MEN Alfred N. Watson, v.p., Alfred Politz Research, Inc., 
Dr. W. Edwards Deming (seated), consultant in statistical techniques; 
John F. Maloney, director of research, Reader’s Digest, and Robert Weller, 
v.p., Alfred Politz Research, were among throng who heard Mr. Politz 
(seated, far right) tell the American Marketing Association that research 
men should learn to write reports so that advertisers can understand them. 


U.S. DEBUT of Japan’s Dentsu Advertising Ltd. in N. Y. was attended 
(among others) by William Honneus, advertising director, Time- 
International and Irwin Vladimir, board chairman, Gotham-Vladimir 
Advertising. Welcoming committee included Sukemasa Komamura, 
advisor to JETRO (Japan Export Trade Promotion Organization) and 
Tatsuro Kambe, of the Japan Trade Center in New York. 


A SPECIAL membership meeting of the Association of National Advertisers 
brought together (from left) Donald S. Frost, vice president of Bristol-Myers 
Co. and chairman of ANA; Earl W. Kintner, chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission and a featured speaker at the meeting; Paul B. West, 
president of ANA. 
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In Delaware Valley, U.S.A., The Inquirer’s greatest readership 
js in the ““‘buyingest” part of the market—the suburbs.* That’s 
where 58% of the population lives. That’s where 60% of the 





The Philadelphia Inquirer 


in the suburbs The Philadelphia Inquirer reaches 
706,000 adult readers. More suburban readers than any other Philadelphia daily! 






market’s buying-power comes from. That’s where The Inquirer ' 
reaches 30% more adult readers (164,000) than the other major ' 
daily. That’s why your advertising belongs in The Inquirer! 








*Source; “Philadelphia Newspaper Analysis” by Sindlinger & Company, Inc. 





800d Mornings begin with The INQUIRER NEW YORK 
ROBERT T. DEVLIN, JR. 
for 1,406,000 adult daily readers 342 Madison Ave 
Murray Hill 2-5838 
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CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
EDWARD J. LYNCH RICHARD |. KRUG FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES | FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES 
20 N. Wacker Drive Penobscot Bidg. 155 Montgomery St. 3460 Wilshire Boulevard 

Andover 3-6270 Woodward 5-7260 Garfield 1-7946 Dunkirk 5-3557 
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Moody Monthly’s 
Linage is UP 


3rd year in row! 


... and still gaining in '60! 


The big jump came in 1957—a gain of 47 
pages over ‘56. This was followed by 14 
pages in 58 (when many magazines were 
down). Last year, the upward trend con- 
tinued with a total of 441 pages of adver- 
tising—a gain of 23 pages. 

And for the first quarter of 1960, the 
story is the same—with gains in each of the 
first three months—for a total increase of 
more than 11 pages! 

It follows, of course, that when a maga- 
zine satisfies the needs of its readers—it 
will produce for advertisers, too! 

M/M is edited specifically for conserva- 
tive Protestants...its influence reaches 
into approximately 100,000 homes... and 
its readership includes key people in more 
than 60,000 conservative Protestant 
churches — two big, important markets. 
Make sure M/M is on your 1960 schedule. 


For further information, write 
Lawrence Zeltner, Advertising Manager 


MOODY MONTHLY 


Chicago 10, Illinois 


820 N. LaSalle Street * 




















SOME REASONS 


ada 


WWIST 


is your 


best Tele buy 


in CHARLOTTE 


TWO CONSECUTIVE 
N.S.1. REPORTS* show 


®@ In the 6 to 9 A.M. block Aver- 
age WIST Ratings are 32% 
HIGHER than the next station 


From 6 A.M. to 9 P.M... . 
WIST is FIRST in 3-Hr. Week- 
ly Cum. Ratings 


Between 3 and 6 P.M... . 
WIST delivers MORE DAILY 
HOMES then any other Chor- 
lotte station . ... more than 
all others combined in some 
quarter-hours 


*Nov.-Dec., '58 — Apr.-May, "59 






































It didn’t take the TV networks long 
to agree to the suggestion of FCC 
Chairman Doerfer that each schedule 
additional educational or cultural pro- 
grams in prime time on different 
nights of the week. In addition to the 
weekly “intellectual hour” (or two 
half-hours) produced by each net- 
work, one net, every third week, will 
free a half-hour of this time for affili- 
ates’ origination of their own informa- 
tional shows, geared to the local 
viewer. 

- * * 

And here’s another local answer to 
broadcasting’s critics. The Balaban 
Stations, WIL, St. Louis, WRIT, Mil- 
waukee, and KBOX, Dallas, are do- 
ing something about policing their 
own output before the FCC or some- 
one else in Government does it for all 
broadcasters. Balaban radio outlets 
now operate under the group’s “Pro- 
gram and Commercial Control” pro- 
gram. This means monitoring each 
station from a location removed from 
the station proper. Researchers, who 
handle monitoring, report directly to 
station management, facilitating de- 
tection of any “deviations from pre- 
scribed practices, or extraneous com- 


ments” by performers or announcers. 
* * a 


The “Hoe Report on ROP Color” 
notes that a number of the medium’s 
leading users are trying to dominate 
newspaper color in their own product 
categories. In November, says Hoe, 
Salem Cigarettes ran color in 185 
papers in 102 markets. This was 99.7 


per cent of all ROP color used by . 


cigarette advertisers for the month. 
. * * 

Meldrum and Fewsmith, Cleveland, 
has integrated its media, research, 
business library, and field service de- 
partments into a single “marketing 
services group.” Purpose is to pro- 
vide a central source of information 
on any marketing problem that comes 
up, through what’s on file plus “con- 
tacts made at all levels.” However, 
outside of its marketing services as- 
signments, says Meldrum and Few- 
smith, each of the four departments 
continues to “function independently 
in its regular agency operation.” 
Heading the new department is Ar- 
thur Earley, former associate media 
director at the agency. . 





1959 ADVERTISING 
EXPENDITURES 


F EW MEDIA SELLERS have any 
cause to complain about their 
track record in 1959. All the media 
measured in Mepta/scope’s Record 
of National Advertising Expendi- 
tures, save nationally distributed Sun. 
day supplements, made a brilliant re. 
covery from 1958’s low. And even 
the supplements have little to cry 
about, since they retained a good part 
of their extraordinary 1958 gains 
and ended last year comfortably 
ahead of 1957. 

The newspaper medium triumphed 
over the steel strike by retaining its, 
automotive linage in the fourth quar- 
ter of last year. The result for the 
year: a smashing 12.6 increase over 
1958. 

It should be of interest to adver. 
tisers to note that network television 
talent expenditures appear to be ta- 
pering off slightly. Historically, the 
talent tab has been about 70 per cent 
of network time charges, on the aver- 
age. In 1959, however, talent expen- 
ditures did not grow so fast as time 
outlays. Compared with 1956, the 
talent index stands at 118.4, while the 
time expenditure index stands at 
128.5. 

For the first time, the Record in- 
cludes data on spot radio, prepared 
by the Station Representatives Asgo- 
ciation. Despite a slight decline in 
the fourth quarter, spot radio fin, 
ished 1959 with a 2.8 per cent in- 
crease, and retained its position as 
one of the faster growing media. 

The Record is prepared exclusively 
for Mepta/scope by J. K. Lasser & 
Company. 

Here are the figures for the fourth 
quarter of 1959: 
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Newspapers 


Nationally Distributed 
Sunday Supplements 


General Magazines 
Business Papers 
Farm Publications 
Network TV 
Network TV Talent 








Melia a 
Record of National Advertising Expenditures Year 1959 




















Spot Television 

Spot Radio 

Outdoor 

$ Volume $ Volume 
1959 1958 

Newspapers $700,002,000 $621,648,000 
Nationally Distributed 
oodey Senptenetio 91,781,000 97,401,000 
General Magazines 760,630,000 671,367,000 





Business Papers 


517,868,000 


470,600,000 





Farm Publications 


51,645,000 


48,899,000 





Network TV 


627,312,000R 





566,590,000 





Network TV Talent 








354,158,000 


320,451,000 





Spot Television 


614,636,000 


524,262,000 





Spot Radio 





176,782,000 





171,939,000 











Outdoor 


114,007,000 





113,128,000 
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R= Revised since Third Quarter 1959 Index 


: on network radio, direct mail, point-of-purchase, transportation, 
ad other media not available quarterly on an adequate basis. 


146.1 
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6-10: National Business Publica- 


tions, Boca Raton Hotel and 
Club, Boca Raton, Fla. 
Texas Assn. of Broadcasters, 
Rice Hotel, Houston. 

New England Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Executives Assn., 
Parker House, Boston. 


13-14: 


Advertising Federation of 
America, Hotel Cornhusker, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


17-19: 


APRIL 


7: Annual Media Awards spon- 
sored by Mepia/scope, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York. 

3- 7: National Assn. of Broadcast- 
ers, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago. 
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MORE Metropolitan Share of Audience 





MORE Average Quarter-Hour “Homes Reached” 
THAN ALL Other EI Paso Stations Combined* 


In Metropolitan audience .. . 
. KROD-TV once again proves itself to 


ed"’ audience . . 


*ARB, November 1959 


in area ‘“‘Homes Reach- 


be the dominant voice of El Paso. 53.2% Metropolitan 


Share of Audience .. . 
er-Hour 


*‘Homes Reached”’ 


53.9% of the total Average Quart- # 


. and that’s in a competi- 


tive, 3-station, 3-network market. Ask your Bolling man 


for the full story on this must station in West Texas’, 
Southern New Mexico’s must market. 


The Ty 


Odessa-Midland 
El Paso 
Amarillo 
Lubbock 


Buy 


Up 66.9% 
Up 57.8% 
Up 53.3% 
Up 50.9% 
Up 48.2% 

Up 47.7% 
Dallas. Fort Worth Up 46.1% 
Temple Up 45.5% 


PAPO Awe 


jc esr 


Jack C. yeast. Chairman of the Board 
Ceeil Hing 3 President 
George C. Sollie at. Sales Mgr. 


EKROD-TV KVII-TV 
EL PASO 


DELIVERS TEXAS’ 3 FASTEST-GROWING MARKETS 
IN EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME — 1959 - 1965** 


KOSA-TV 
AMARILLO ODESSA-MIDLAND 


**Sales Management, 1. 10, 1959 
“Marketing On the Move 











Associated Business Publica. 
tions, Westchester Country 
Club, Rye, N. Y. 

21: Assn. of National Advertis. 
ers, Hotel Plaza, N. Y. 
American Assn. of Advertis. 
ing Agencies, Boca Raton 
Hotel and Club, Boca Raton, 
Fla. 

Continental Advertising 
Agency Network, Fontaine. 
bleau Hotel, Miami Beach. 
American Newspaper Pub. 
lishers Assn., Waldorf - Asto- 
ria, N. Y. 

29: Ohio Assn. of Broadcasters, 
Pick-Ohio Hotel, Youngs. 


town. 


20-21: 


21-23: 


24-27: 


25-28: 


MAY 


1- 4: National Newspaper Promo- 
tion Assn., Westward Ho 
Hotel, Phoenix, Ariz. 

2- 4: Assn. of Canadian Advertis- 
ers, Royal York Hotel, To- 
ronto. 

1- 5: Direct Mail Advertising 
Assn., Fairmont Hotel, San 
Francisco. 

8-10: Magazine Publishers Assn., 
The Greenbrier, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 

8-11: Associated Business Publica- 
tions, Hot Springs, Va. 8 





ONE MORE MAGAZONE 


Look increases the seven zones of 
its Magazone plan to eight, effective 
with the April 26 issue. Advertisers 
may order one or any combination 
of the eight regions. Illinois and 
Wisconsin, formerly parts of the West 
Central Zone, will become a zone unto 
themselves. Other zones are un 
changed. 


ROP COLOR MARCHES ON 


A November record of 14.5 million 
lines of ROP color advertising repre- 
sented a 17.4 increase over November 
1958, according to the “Hoe Report.” 


NEW OFFICERS 


The League of Advertising Agen 
cies has elected new officers. Presi- 
dent for 1960 is Alfred J. Siesel, pres 
ident of Harold J. Siesel Co. Vice 
presidents are Theodore H. Bernstein, 
Lester Loeb, and William G. Seiden- 
baum. Ysobel Sandler is secretary 
and Leonard E. Janklow is treasurer. 
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In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 





The Evening and Sunday Bulletin, Philadelphia 


A Member of Million Market Newspapers. Inc. 
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Through its solid newsstand circulation and 
rapidly expanding subscriber list, INGENUE has 
generated tremendous awareness and vociferous 
approval from hundreds of thousands of teen-age 
girls and their parents. INGENUE’s voluminous 
reader-mail is brimming with evidence of this 
spontaneous enthusiasm. Newsstand sales rose to 
better than 300,000 copies. Subscriptions currently 


total more than 75,000. 


We're pleased ...and we're grateful to the adver- 


tising agencies and clients, an illustrious list of 


(merica’s greatest, who believed in us. 

There is much to tell you about INGENUE in 
the months to come: a new and exciting program 
for home economics teachers in high schools; a new 
and refreshing merchandising program for the 
nation’s largest department stores; an editorial ap- 


ing 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY STARTING WITH THE BACK-TO-SCHOOL AUGUST, 1960 ISSUE ON SALE JULY 26. 
Call your Dell representative now. YUkon 6-6300 


108 


4 
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success assured .. 
read...1NGENUE goes on a regular monthly schedule, start- 
ing with the August Back-to-School issue. 


enue 


The Magazine jor Teen-Age Girls 


And now... 


Ingenue magazine 


will publish 
for her 


every month 


INGENUE was introduced to you just a year ago as a magazine 
with a new editorial concept for teen-age girls. Now, with 


. five issues have been published, bought, and 


proach that is proving its amazing hold over the 
reader, its results for the advertiser... because 


INGENUE is rooted in reality. 


INGENUE will continue to be a “how to” maga- 
zine for teen-age girls, serving them throughout the 
full span of their threshold buying years ...in all the 
many ways that truth and guidance are needed. 
Editorial and merchandising plans are completed 
now for the first monthly issue, the Back-to-School 
number. We'll be glad to discuss the details with you. 


JULY ISSUE: on sale June 14*; closes Mcy 2 for black & white copy. 
AUGUST ISSUE: on sale July 26; closes June 10 for black & white copy. 
SEPTEMBER ISSUE: on sale August 25; closes July 8 for black & white copy. 


*Sales period 6 weeks 


Published by Dell Publishing Co., Inc.. 
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750 Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 





Year the Vote Hath Made 


By Lionel M. Kaufman 


This is the year the vote hath made. 
Every fourth year leaves its special 
mark on the American public, just as 
surely as it does on the month of 


February. 


One, two, three—slide; one, two, 
three—slide. The rhythm of life in 
America follows that basic routine 
that we learned in our neighborhood 
dance class. Three of the same, and 
then the fourth is different. And we'd 
better remember that it’s different, or 
we'll fall all over ourselves. 

The year 1960 is undoubtedly our 
year to be “different.” The things 
our fellow-Americans do, read, talk 
about; the orders business doesn’t 
sign up; the happenings in the Penta- 
gon and the district sales office; the 
number of Letters to the Editor; the 
angle of the chin in the labor union, 
farm, and NAM meetings; the busi- 
ness practices that Congressional com- 
mittees will suddenly find immoral: 
the important plans for the nation 
that will be born on the dais of the 
“Cirrhosis of The Liver Day” dinner 
~all these and more will be explained 
away with the one excuse that “it’s a 
Presidential year, you know.” 


Our Researchers 
What I'd like to ask here is when 


me our researchers, who've been 
showing so much interest in the move- 
Rents and motivations of the nation’s 
Millions, going to recognize this 
American phenomenon ? 

)This would be a good year for 
to give the surveys they made in 
7, "58, and °59 a one-year leave of 
and initiate an every-fourth- 
study of the Presidential-year 
ican, and what happens to his 
of life, his spare-time occupa- 
his interests and activities, 
this “different” year comes 











year, one of our major na- 


media, which has built up a 
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terrific audience by top-billing West- 
erns, whodunits, and children’s pro- 
grams, will be pre-empting countless 
“Gunsmokes” and “Leave It to 
Beavers” to sit in on the ballot-by- 
ballot excitements, strategies, an- 
guishes and hysterics of two national 
party conventions—not to mention a 
ten-month round of political speeches, 
dinners, and commentaries. 

What that'll do to the TV audience 
as we ve come to know it—the number 
of viewers, the kind of viewers, the 
sex, age, income and education levels 
of viewers—I don’t know, but I'd like 
to. All I know is I’m not ready to 
apply last year’s audience studies to 
this year’s programs. 


Changes in Readership 


Likewise, there’ll be some changes 
made in the audience, coverage, and 
readership of our print media, packed 
with day-to-day reports of the big 
race, week-to-week and month-to- 
month interviews, features, and argu- 
ments on everything from crop-con- 
trol to birth-control. 

When all is said and read, Starched 
and ABC-ed, what will this “differ- 
ent” year have done to last year’s 
findings on print media? How many 
non-readers will have picked up a 
special newsstand issue for a special 
item? Which of the print media does 
the nation turn to most for its cam- 
paign reading? Will there be any 
significant change in the magazines 
women read this year? Will the extra 
attention to political subjects be at 
the expense of other reading—and 
what kinds of publications will feel 
it? 

One of these “Presidential years.” 
let’s find out. a 
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Gos vagazine tsioria Prose: 


Business, travel, current events, 
hunting and fishing, “do-it-your- 
self”. . . these are some of the 
topics that, in addition to fraternal 
news, whet the reading appetites 
of 1.2 million Elks every month. 


Add an interesting array of fiction, 
plus articles on sports or matters 
of national importance . . . 

that’s a general outline of 

The ELKS Magazine. 


This appealing editorial package, 
penned by noted writers, invites 
readership . .. provides the 

right setting for your advertising. 
It’s the best way to sell the 


#1* men’s market. 


*1959 Starch Report... ask 
your local ELKS Representative 
to show you a copy. 











MAGAZINE 












New York, 386 Fourth Ave. 
Chicago, 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
Los Angeles, 1709 W. Sth St. 
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1,057,725 





946,863 
TV households 


3,749,960 
people 


$6.8 BILLION 


annual income 


$3.8 BILLION 


annual retail sales 
AMERICA’S 


10° 


TV MARKET 


WGAL-TV 


CHANNEL 8 


LANCASTER 
PA. 


NBC and CBS 
316,000 watts 


Representative 
The MEEKER Company 





Cancellations and Competitive Information 


By Isabel Ziegler 


NCONSISTENCY is sometimes a 

problem in the broadcast business. 
Frequently, it evolves out of a desire 
to do a friend a favor, or sometimes it 
develops from a wish to be more com- 
petitive. 

Every business has its rules and 
regulations. Ours is no exception. Usu- 
ally, rules and regulations are estab- 
lished through experience. Yet, all 
around our industry these rules and 
regulations are broken — by clients, 
agencies, representatives, and by sta- 
tions. We are all guilty in some way 
or another. 

To be specific, a definite rule of 
broadcasting pertains to cancella- 
tions. There are several concerning 
cancelling before start, within cycles, 
before the normal terms of either two 
or four weeks. For instance: A client 
wishes to terminate or not even start 
a schedule in one market, or in many 
markets. The time-buyer or agency 
cannot safely say to a client that this 
is against regulations and cannot be 
done. Often, upon a specific request, 
somehow the client will be allowed 
this privilege. A representative often 
is put in the middle in this instance, 
or an agency. Perhaps they have gone 
on record that a station will not allow 
such action. Perhaps the station has 
firmly stated its case. Yet, it happens. 
Someone, of course, ends up with egg 
on his face. Often it’s the agency. 

I do not mean that an advertiser 
should be penalized, and forced to 
run advertising that will be of no use. 
However, genuine reasons come down 
to a small list—no distribution for 
some reason, strikes, manufacturing 
problems. Reallocation of budget is 
not an acceptable reason. The money 
could possibly end in another me- 
dium! 

Recently, the Station Representa- 
tives Association circulated an edict 


which stated “. . . that Station Repre- 
sentatives should not under any cir- 
cumstances release competitive infor- 
mation concerning radio and tele- 
vision advertising campaigns.” 

Whether or not this edict is valid 
is beside the point. However, the fact 
that our industry will not conform to 
this policy is serious. The representa- 
tives themselves will give out infor- 
mation, buyers will try to get it for 
their agencies, and clients will ask 
for it. 


Rules Frequently Ignored 


What are some other rules we are 
all guilty of breaking? To name a 
few: Buying schedules prior to the 
30-day limit, asking to be squeezed in 
somewhere even though codes do not 
permit, producing copy that runs 
over the code limit. 

I might mention rate cards. Cer- 
tainly, the charges by a station for its 
service are the very backbone of its 
solvency. Getting the right fee for the 
right service is the backbone of an 
agency’s successful operation. Both 
face a competitive situation — other 
stations in the market and other agen- 
cies who perform like services. 

An agency’s role is clear in all 
these situations. It owes its clients 
the best available rates, commercials, 
cancellations, competitive informa- 
tion, etc. It must deliver these serv- 
ices within reason. 

At this time when the broadcast 
industry is getting a good going-over 
from regulatory committees, the pub- 
lic, and our own agencies and adver- 
tisers, it seems that we might all be 
concerned about these inconsisten- 
cies. They might suggest further veri- 
fication of broadcast other than afi- 
davits, more paper work in a business 
where we all rely on our vale 


one another. 
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HOW 
ARE 
YOU 
DOING 
IN 


CHARLOTTE? 


Now you can have specific answers, thanks to 


TOP TEN BRANDS" 


This study, commissioned by The Charlotte Observer- 
The Charlotte News, tells you how your label stacks 
up against others in its field, draws definitive profiles 
of your customers and your competitors’ . . . in terms 
of income, age, size of household. 


IDEAL TESTING GROUND 


And Top Ten Brands’ new continuous interviewing 
technique makes Charlotte an ideal testing ground. 


For, by producing periodic “Stop Run” data, Top Ten 
Brands allows advertisers in The Charlotte Observer- 
The Charlotte News to gauge their impact on the 
market before, during and after a campaign. 

To find out what Top Ten Brands can do for you, 
call The Charlotte Observer-The Charlotte News or 
your Katz Agency salesman. 


ONE WILL GET YOU SEVEN 

It's another service — beyond circulation — of the 
newspaper buy with the biggest circulation in the 
Carolinas: a single media purchase reaching a market 
seven times the size of Metropolitan Charlotte itself. 


*Censumer inventory by Dan E. Clark II & Associates, conducted on a continuing basis in Charlotte and ten other major newspaper markets. 


*. 


THE CHARLOTTE OBSERVER 


Charlotte, N.C. * Daily Circulation over 222,000 The Katz Agency, Inc. 


Represented by 
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MEDIA STUDIES 


Newsweek. “The Characteristics 
of the Reading Audiences of News- 
week, Time, and U. S. News & World 
Report” gives results of a Sindlinger 
study covering occupations, sex, in- 
come, and age of these audiences. 
Readership of all three magazines is 
heaviest in the “professional, tech- 
nical, kindred” category, followed 
closely, among men, by “managers, 
proprietors, officials,” and “clerical, 
sales, kindred.” Again, bulk of read- 
ership of all three occurs in house- 
holds with incomes between $4,000 
and $10,000. Report includes a tech- 
nical paper by J. Stevens Stock de- 


scribing the Sindlinger technique. 


Chemical Engineering’s 136- 
page “Chemical Process Industries— 
1959 Census of Plants and Employees” 
locates number of plants in each of 
18 industry branches by state and by 
66 major metropolitan areas. Plants 
in each area are further subdivided 
by number of employees. Grand totals 
for industry branches, from “chemi- 


cals and petrochemicals” to “wood, 
pulp, paper, and board” are also bro- 
ken down by individual S.1.C. num- 
ber. Total number of U. S. chemical 
process plants in 1959 with 20 or 
more employees was 14,109. The 
6,057 plants employing 100 or more 
account for 90 per cent of all persons 
working in these industries. A new 
feature of this census is a profile of 
plants whose chemical process prod- 
ucts are secondary to main output. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer. The 
136-page “Delaware Valley Shopping 
Centers” lists numbers of retail outlet 
types, from delicatessens to pool par- 
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lors, in each of 284 shopping centers 
and business sections in 56 areas 
within 14 counties of Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and Delaware. Location 
and number of families in each area 
is shown, and shopping centers for 
each area are listed in order of im- 
portance. Maps and charts showing 
source areas of shopper traffic are 
included for each listing. $5.00. 


Reader’s Digest has released a 
148-page analysis of its circulation 
showing number of recipients in ev- 
ery county, city, and town in the U.S. 
reached by the magazine’s 12 million 
copies. Ancther document, “Charac- 
teristics of Reader's Digest Primary 
Households and Readers,” includes 
such highlights from the 1959 “Starch 
Consumer Magazine Report” as 
demographic breakdowns, ownership 
of major possessions, grocery pur- 
chases, and travel, of primary audi- 
ences of seven major magazines. The 
100-page volume is divided into four 
sections: Numbers, Composition, 
Penetration, and Addition. Latter 
section shows how to “build even 
greater single issue audiences” by 
adding other magazines to the Digest. 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. “The Shopper and the Super- 
market,” sixth in a series of consumer 
buying habit studies, indicates that 
three-quarters of all women shoppers 
are housewives, and that 50 per cent 
are buying for three persons or less. 
More than half are between 25 and 
44, and nearly half represent annual 
family incomes of more than $5,000. 
The average housewife is also well 
educated, and spends an average of 
$7.74 on each of her three weekly 
trips to one of the nation’s 30,000 
supermarkets. In 1959, according to 
results of the in-store personal inter- 
views, the average shopper spent 27 
minutes roaming the aisles compared 
to 18 minutes the last time the survey 
was made, in 1954. But she buys only 
one more item now, a total of 13.7 
items per visit. 


Steel’s 48-page twelfth annual edi- 
tion of “Metalworking Facts and Fig. 
ures” gives data on more than 230 
subjects from air conditioners to zine, 
plus dozens of sub-classifications, 
Under “U. S. Imports of Iron and 


* Steel Products,” for instance, totals 


for an eight-category breakdown for 
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each year from 1954 show a steady 
increase from 783,657 net tons in 
1954 to more than three million net 
tons in the first nine months of 1959. 
Total exports, which reached a peak 
of 5.2 million tons in 1957, were down 
to 2.7 million in 1958 and down to 
1.3 million for 1959's first nine 
months. And those are just sub- 
categories. 


Scripps-Howard’s 13th annual 
report on “Grocery Product Distri- 
bution” in the newspaper chain’s 12 
markets shows distribution of 5,699 
brands of 71 product categories. New 
feature is coverage of corporate chain 
stores only (since such chains often 
account for more than 80 per cent of 
total grocery volume) in 11 of the 12 
cities surveyed. Fifty-one per cent of 
the 4,768 brands found in these ll 
markets were found in only one mat- 
ket. Of these, the majority were Te 
gional brands rather than the chains 
private labels. 
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Seventeen’s subscriber survey of 
teenage ownership and purchasing of 
lingerie and foundations indicates 99 
per cent ownership of robes and bras, 
and 98 per cent ownership of pajamas 
(against 68 per cent for night gowns) 
and 96 per cent ownership of full- 
length slips. Data on buying habits 
indicates that three out of five girls 
buy bras by brand, 50 per cent buy 
girdles by brand, and 75 per cent 
buy lingerie in department stores. The 
“Lingerie and Foundation Garment 
Survey” also shows average number 
of each item owned by subscribers 
and frequency of replacement. 


Business Newspapers Associa- 
tion of Canada, in cooperation with 
the three Canadian chapters of A.1.A. 
have sponsored “How Industry Buys,” 
{also known as “The London Study”), 
a 275-page survey of the industrial 
purchasing process in Canada. Inter- 
views with executives of 36 industrial 
firms in and around London, Ontario 
asked: Who first realized the need for 
a purchase? How was consideration 
of makes made? How was vendor 
finally selected ? 

Highlights of the findings point up 
prevalence of the team decision in all 
three areas, not only for heavy capital 
goods, but also for routine component 
and maintenance purchases, and the 
increasing ineffectiveness of the per- 
sonal salesman in reaching many 
members of the decision-making 
team, especially in larger companies. 
Other points are the importance of 
avendor image (“reputable,” “big,” 
“nationally known”) to prospects, 
and the built-in time lag, often three 
or four years, between first realiza- 
tion of need and actual order to sup- 


plier. $7.50. 


NBC Television. Results of three 
surveys on effectiveness of daytime 
TV are available. Two, conducted by 
R. H. Bruskin, investigate viewer 
interest in advertising, slogan aware- 
tess, identification, and source, brand 
inowledge, and corporate image 
whieved by Frigidaire appliances and 
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MARKET STUDIES 


by Pond’s dry skin cream and cold 
cream. Pond’s study also includes 
comparison of “readiness to buy” and 
“brand usage.” Presence of these 
elements is compared between two 
groups—viewers and non-viewers—of 
eight NBC daytime programs in eight 
cities from Boston to Sacramento. In 
the area of advertising interest, 52 per 
cent of the viewers said they had seen 
advertising which made them more 
interested in Frigidaire products, 
compared to 27 per cent of the non- 
viewers. In “readiness to buy,” Pond’s 
advantage among viewers was 29 per 
cent for dry skin cream, 16 per cent 
for cold cream. Actual brand usage 
of Pond’s cold cream among viewers 
was 41 per cent higher, it was found, 
than among non-viewers. Use advan- 
tage for dry skin cream was 91 per 


CHANGE IN PURCHASE 
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VEWERS «= VieweRs 


FIRST INTERVIEW 





NON- 
Veawers Viewers 


SECOND INTERVIEW 


cent. Third survey, by Advertest Re- 
search, analyzes changes in brand 
awareness, brand last bought, brand 
purchased, and five other elements 


New York 17. 
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WANT ANY OF THESE REPORTS? 


If you want copies of any of these reports, fill in coupon 
and send to Editor, MEDIA/SCOPE, 420 Lexington Ave., 






among viewers and non-viewers of 
NBC daytime programs for products 
in each of nine categories. Examples 
of average changes found between 
“before” and “after” interviewing of 
the same two groups include a 55 per 
cent gain by the advertised product 
in brand interest among viewers and 
a 34 per cent gain in brand last 
bought. 


Committee for Economic De- 
velopment. New data in a report on 
the Committee’s investigation of eco- 
nomic causes of inflation, “Prices, 
Costs, and Output: 1947-57” facili- 
tates examination of inflation “in its 
parts, divided among industries, and 
among cost elements.” The authors 
suggest that different price behavior 
by various industries in the postwar 
period may be partly explained by 
“the differential industrial impact” of 
major changes in demand. Thus, the 
faster climb of prices in construction, 
durable goods production, and serv- 
ices, accounting for less than 30 per 
cent of total output, were responsible 
for more than 50 per cent of the rise 
in the average price of business prod- 
uct. Tables trace growth of unit costs 
and overhead costs, as well as output 
and prices, in each of 14 segments of 
private business for each year from 
1947 to 1957. Price-cost relationships 
during 1947-’51, 1951-55, and 1955- 
’57 are discussed, as well as uses and 
limitations of these data. * 





Name of Report(s): 





Your Name and Title: 








Company: 
Address: 
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buy and who to buy it from in 
the fast-changing agricultural 
chemicals field. That’s why 


It’s edited exclusively for 
production and management 
men, circulated exclusively to 
them (about 8,500, every one 
named and validated). This 
new, added circulation costs 
you nothing extra, and it gives 
your advertising deeper pene- 
tration to the complete buying 


Croplife 


the weekly newspaper of the 
agricultural chemicals industry 


Write: 


The Miller Publishing Company 
2501 Wayzata Blvd., 
Minneapolis 40, 
Minnesota 

. . . business journalists 
since 1873 
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TRENDS IN 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER. ADVERTISING 


JANUARY 1960-1959 


GENERAL 
Alcoholic Beverages . 


Baby Foods . 
Boking Products ............. sade nacbie 


Beverages 
Cereals and Breakfast Foods... 
Dairy Products 

Frozen Foods 

Meats and Fish 


Industrial . 

Insurance 

Medical .. 

Public Utilities 

Publishing and Media............... 


Radio, TV and Phonographs............................... 


Sporting Goods, Cameras and Photo Supplies 


Tebacco ... 


Toilet Requisites 
Dentifrices 
Men’s Toiletries —.................. 


Perfumes and Cosmetics .... 
PEE) CIEE niictinniscnraiitvbiniokirmiebi 


Airways .... 
Bus Lines . 
Railroads - 
Steamships ..... 


Wearing Apparel 
TOTAL GENERAL .................. 
AUTOMOTIVE 


Gasolines and Oils 
Passenger Cars—New 


5 a ee Re eee oe 
I TO  deeemealgenlaiainnnnitieleien eevee? 


TOTAL AUTOMOTIVE 
TOTAL GENERAL AND AUTOMOTIVE 





djusted classificati 


* New or 


Prepared exclusively for Mepia/score by Media Records, Inc. 


JANUARY 
1960 vs 1959 

% % of 
Gain or Loss Total 
—15.0 3.1 
= 13.8 

* 0.3 

- 1.0 

? 17 

+8.4 0.5 i 

+7.4 0.7 
+22.8 17 
* 1.3 

2 1.0 
—5.4 4.1 
—4.6 2.1 
+69 3.6 
+72 24 
° 12.1 

“7 14 
+15.1 06 
—44.8 3.6 
+55.9 3.1 
—11 0.3 
a 09 

e 09 
—23.2 04 
+67 12.1 
+3.5 8.2 
—18.8 0.3 
+146 LA 
+10.2 1.2 
+443 LA 
+68.0 07 
+0.4 776 
—6.4 1.0 
+23.8 16.1 
—15.8 0.6 
—28.3 0.3 
+16.0 22.4 
+3.5 100.0 


in 1960; no direct 1959 comparisons available. 
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STANDARD RATE & DATA SERVICE, INC. 
announces 
the opening of a Pacific Coast Office 
to serve media sellers in Arizona, 
Alaska, California, Colorado, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington, Wyoming and 
Western Canada 


2975 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
DUnkirk 3-4103 


Resignation of the Don Harway Company as 
western representatives of SRDS rate and data 
publications brings Standard Rates office te the 
Pacific Coast starting March 1. However, the 
32-year service-to-media record of Don Harway 
Company for SRDS will not end. They will con- 
tinue to represent Media/scope, Standard Rate‘s 
-2%-year-old editorial publication. 





Mr. Joseph S. Fitch 
appointed 

Western Sales Manager, 
in charge of the new 
SRDS Pacific Coast Office. 





standard rate & data service, inc. the national authority serving the media-buying function 
Walter E. Botthof, publisher 
5201 Old Orchard Road, Skekie, Wlineis © New York © Atlanta © Los Angeles 
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é¢The guys on your club car don’t read it? 

I couldn’t care less! We need volume, and the 

New York News has it— plus 2,200,000 exclusive 
readers we can’t reach in any other New York daily 
paper. And 65% of them are in families in the 
over-$5,000 bracket. That’s good enough for me.9? 


Media/ scope, March 1960 
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Media/ scope’s 


Advertising Cost Index 


Reported by Media/scope’s Research Department 


100 $ 105.32 





80 120 


Business Publications 


The space costs of the average busi- 
ness publication schedule of Jan- 
vary 1959, would cost 5.3 per cent 
more in January 1960. During this 
period, circulation increased 2.4 per 
cent, and cost - per - thousand in- 
creased 2.8 per cent. 





80 


100 ¢ 102.35 


Ad Rate Changes: 


January 1959 to January 1960 


100 _ $107.93 





80 120 
Consumer Magazines 


Since January 1959, consumer 
magazine space rates have risen 
7.9 per cent. For each $100 spent 
in January 1959, in January 1960 
the advertiser had to spend $107.93. 
At the same time, circulation has 
risen 3.8 per cent, and cost-per- 
thousand increased approximately 


. 4 per cent. 


120 80 









80 120 
Daily Newspapers 
In order to duplicate the same daily 
newspaper schedule of January 
1959, the advertiser in January 
1960 had to increase his space costs 
by 2 per cent. During this 12- 
months’ period, both circulation and 
cost-per-thousand rose 1 per cent. 


$112.03 


120 





Source: Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. 
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Spot Radio 


During the period of January 1959- 
January 1960, time charges for spot 
radio campaigns increased approxi- 
mately 2.4 per cent. For every $100 
spent on the 1959 schedule, during 
January 1960 $102.35 had to be 
spent for the same schedule. 


Spot Television 


Repeating a spot television cam- 
paign of January 1959 would have 
required an additional 12 per cent 
expenditure in January 1960. Every 
$100 spent for time charges in Jan- 
vary 1959 would have cost $112.03 
in January 1960. 


Note: in all meters $100 = unit cost for January 1959 





Charts and meters may not be reproduced without written permission. 





Ad Rate Indexes: 


Long-term Trends 


Consumer 
Magazines 


Business 


Publications 


100 


96 


JPFMAMI TAR OND 


ecccscecee 1957 


Business Publications 

Since the base period of 1956, the space cost of the 
average business publication advertising campaign in- 
creased approximately 23 per cent. During the same 
period circulation increased approximately 12 per cent, 
and cost-per-thousand rose approximately 10 per cent. 


Consumer Magazines 

In January 1960, consumer magazine rates were ap- 
proxi y 30 per cent higher than in the 1956 base 
period. Both circulation and cost-per-thousand were above 
the base period—12 and 15 per cent, respectively. 


rad Newspapers ewer 
ily newspaper natio vertising display rates since 
the base period have increased approximately 14 per cent. 


Daily 
Newspapers 


Spot Spot 
Radio Television 


During this period circulation increased 1 per cent, and 
cost-per-thousand increased 13 per cent. 


Spot Radio 

The national advertiser in January 1960 had to increase 
his time costs 5 per cent if he was to duplicate a si 
spot radio campaign which was placed during the 
period. For comparative purposes, the January 1959 
were 3 per cent above the 1956 average. 


Spot Television 

Spot television time costs continue to rise. 

base period, they have increased 39 per cent. For each 
$100 spent for time costs during the base period, in Janu- 
ary 1960 advertisers had to $139.31. In January 
1959, rates were 24 per cent above the base period. _ 
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SEASONED IRAVEL VETERAN 


America’s Armed Forces servicemen and depend- 
ents number nearly 5,000,000—and they have 
what it takes to travel: TIME plus PRINCIPAL plus 
INTEREST. The annual per capita mileage logged by 
travelling servicemen and their families—by every 
means of transportation including private cars— 
substantially exceeds the civilian average in 
distance and in dollars. 

The off-duty mobility of the military creates a 
major market for the American travel and auto- 
motive industries. 


And the total annual income of Armed Forces 
personnel—more than $10,500,000,000—creates a 


gigantic, global market for every category of con- 
sumer goods and services. 


Reach, inform, impel and sell American service- 
men and their dependents, now. Their income 
and demand mean immediate profit. Their image 
of your brand will influence their acceptance far 
into the future. 


It can be done—through the sales promotion 
power of the top-circulation TIMES Service 
Weeklies, the mass coverage media that motivate 
the massive military consumer market. Write for 
copies, rates and comprehensive data pertaining 
to your business. No obligation, of course. 


MORE THAN 250,000 NET PAID CIRCULATION 
MORE THAN 2,000,000 MULTIPLE READERSHIP 


ALMOST UNIVERSAL MILITARY COVERAGE 


ARMY TIMES PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 











Jet) Vi STREET, NV. ¢« WASHING ION 














will 
NOT raise Its 
announced 
advertising 
Ellas 


before the 
issue of 


2) 
at the 
earliest. 
Our top-quality 
circulation will 
continue to be 
competitive. 
> Greatest editorial 
content. 
>Greatest ad 
CIN 


>Lowest cost per 
thousand. 
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VIDEODEX NATIONAL RATING ANALYSIS 
January 4-January 10—Top Five Programs Daily* 


Shou 
What’s My Line?............ 
Alfred Hitchcock 
Jack Benny ..... 
Maverick . 


5 Hedda Hopper Review... 


2 Father Knows Best % 
3 The Texan ....... = 


Danny Thomas 


Ann Southern .... 


5 Adventures in Paradise... 


2 Garry Moore 


Red Skelton 


3 Rifleman 


Wyatt Earp 


5 Tightrope 


2 Price Is Right 


Wagon Train 


3 I’ve Got a Secret 


5 Hawaiian Eye 


Perry Como . 


The Untouchables .......... 


2 Real McCoys ..... 
3 Zane Grey Theatre 


Mrs. Miniver .... 


5 Staccato ............ 


77 Sunset Strip 


Art Carney 


3 Twilight Zone .. 


5 Person to Person 


l 
2 
3 
| 


5 


Gunsmoke . 


Have Gun, Will Travel... 
Wanted Dead or Alive... 


Perry Mason 


The Deputy 


. 25.5 


.. 26.4 


... 33.6% 
_ 28.7 


. 24) 


_.. 24.0 


. 22.3 
ss Soe 


SUNDAY 


Network 
CBS 
CBS 
CBS 
ABC 
NBC 


Rating 
26.2% 


24.4 
23.7 
23.1 


MONDAY 


CBS 
CBS 
CBS 
CBS 
ABC 


29.7% 
27.8 


24.7 
20.9 


TUESDAY 


CBS 
CBS 
ABC 
ABC 
CBS 


26.8 


22.5 


WEDNESDAY 
34.7% NBC 
NBC 
CBS 


NBC 
ABC 


23.7 


THURSDAY 


27.4% ABC 
ABC 
CBS 


CBS 
NBC 


FRIDAY 
ABC 


NBC 


CBS 
CBS 
CBS 


SATURDAY 


37.8% CBS 
CBS 
CBS 
CBS 


NBC 


Sponsor 
Sunbeam 
Bristol-Myers 
Lever Brothers 
Kaiser 
Rexall 


General Foods 

Lever Brothers 

Brown & Williamson 
General Foods 

R. J. Reynolds, Ludens, 


Armour 


Pet Milk 

S. C. Johnson, Kellogg 
Procter & Gamble 
Procter & Gamble 


Pharmaceuticals 


Ford 

Lever Brothers 

Bristol-Myers 

Kraft 

American Chicle, Whitehall, 
Ritchie 


Tums, Liggett & Myers, 
Anahist 

Procter & Gamble 

S. C. Johnson 

Westclox, General Mills 

R. J. Reynolds 


American Chicle, Whitehall, 
R. J. Reynolds 

United Motors, A. C. 
Sparkplug 

Kimberly-Clark 

Pream, Peter Paul, Colgate 

Pharmaceuticals 


Remington Rand 

Whitehall 

Brown & Williamson 

Parliament, Sterling Drug, 
Gulf Oil, Hamm Brewing 

Kellogg 


* Figures indicate percentage of all TV hemes viewing progrom in question at its time perled 


in market areas covered. 
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The Cincinnati_Enquirer now 








in Total Advertising 





one of America’s Top Ten newspapers 


... BEST PROOF EVER OF THE SOLID TREND TO THE “MORNING” IN SOLID CINCINNATI 



































































































































1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Ly Milwaukee Journal Los Angeles Times /|Los Angeles Times |Los Angeles Times/Los Angeles Times |Los Angeles Times | 1 
altos Angeles Times| Milwaukee Journal] Milwaukee Journal] Miami Herald Miami Herald Miami Herald 2 
al chicage Tribune |Chicago Tribune [Chicago Tribune [Milwaukee Journal Milwaukee Journall| New York Times 3 
al imi Herald New York Times | Miami Herald New York Times |New York Times /|Chicago Tribune a 
| New York Times | Miami Herald New York Times [Chicago Tribune Chicago Tribune Milwaukee Journal 5 
. Cleveland Plain- |Cleveland Plain- |Cleveland Plain- | Cleveland Plain- Cleveland Plain- 
6] Washington Ster Dealer Dealer Dealer Dealer Dealer é 
Cleveland Plain- 
7 rt Washington Star |Washington Ster Baltimore Sun Washington Star Washington Post 
8| Detroit News Heuston Chronicle | Houston Chronicle | Washington Star go Washington Ster | 8 
9| Houston Chronicle | Baltimore Sun Baltimore Sun Houston Chronicle | Houston Chronicle gt ~ 9 
Baltimore Sun Detroit News wut News yoo Baltimore Sun 10 
Philadelphia Philadelphia New Orleans Lovis 
Mt Inquirer Inquirer Times-Picayune Sewell Hows Dispetch 8 
New Orleans Minneapolis Star Post 
3 Times-Picayune | & Tribune & Times-Herald Mesto Chronicle! 12 
3 Minneapolis Star |New Orleans ° a Ster 13 
& Tribune Times-Picayune & Tribune Journal & Tribune & Tribune 
Akron Beacon- St. Levis Post- St. Lovis Post- Minneapolis Star | St. Lovis Post- 
M1 Journal Dispatch Dispatch & Tribune qemu ees} '4 
St. Louis Post- Dallas Times- Akron Beacon- | St. Louis Post- Akron Beacon- 
5) Dispatch Herald Journel Dispatch Journal poeta Mewes 6s 
Akron Beacon- Philedelphio Washington Post Akron Beacon- 
16| New York News praier ears & Times-Herald News j " 16 
Dallas Times- Washington Pest 
(7 Herald & Times-Herald York News [New York News Republic | 17 
1g] Atlente Journal Washington | Atlente Journal eadooula Atlanta Journal [Philadelphia : 
& Constitution & Times-Herald | & Constitution Inquirer & Constitution Inquirer 
9 abe New York N |" Yack hints a Phoenix Republic py enn 
Atienta Journe! | Dallas Times- Columbus Columbus Maen Veik Wows 
& Constitution | Herald Dispatch Dispatch 
The chart tells the story. From 20th place to 10th in only five years! This solid climb 
among the nation’s leading newspapers reflects this solid fact: The Enquirer reaches 
and influences the solid market-that-matters in Cincinnati. 
Growth like this doesn’t just happen. It stems from the confidence of leading 
advertisers . . . national and retail . . . in the ever-increasing impact of The 
Enquirer. This is confidence based on results. Results that come from solid 
readership in households with higher median incomes . . . larger, younger 
families that need more and spend more. Want a still more graphic picture of 


this confidence? In 1959, the Daily Enquirer alone had more than half the 4 
market share of total daily retail advertising, compared with 33% in 1954. 
The latest Top Ten Brands survey can give you even more solid information 
about this growing market area. Write The Enquirer’s Research Department 
for your copy. 





Source: Media Records 
First 50 Reports, Page 22. 


SOLID CINCINNATI READS THE CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 


Represented by Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, Inc. 








PROMOTIONS AND 
PRESENTATIONS 


Life. Results of brainstorming ses- 
sions at 26 automobile dealer conven- 
tions have been collected in “What's 
In It For You?” Seventy-seven page 
book includes 488 usable selling ideas 
from the sessions, which covered 32 
“basic problems of the industry.” 


Television Bureau of Advertis- 
ing. “Coming into commercial use 
soon after World War II, television 
helped spark a big advance in the 
national economy. It spurred other 
types of media into improving serv- 
ices they offer to the public and to 
advertisers.” This quotation from 
Warner Shelly, president, N. W. Ayer, 
is but one of 184 testimonials to TV 
in the Bureau’s booklet, “Here’s What 
the Experts Say About Television.” 
Statements are grouped under 10 





YOU'RE ONLY 


HALF-COVERED 


IN NEBRASKA 


IF YOU DON’T USE KOLN-TV! 


This is Lincoln-Land — KOLN-TV's NCS 
No. 3. Figures show percentages of TV 
homes reached weekly, day or night. 


To do a TV job in Nebraska, you've got 
to consider two major markets — the 
extreme East and Lincoln-Land. 


The Eastern market “pie” is sliced 
three ways, with three stations battling 
for your dollar and the viewers’ 
attention. 


In well-heeled Lincoln-Land (contains 
more than HALF the state’s buying 
power), there’s no such problem. Just 
one station — KOLN-TV — really covers 
the area. 


Avery-Knodel will give you all the 
facts on KOLN-TV — the Official Basic 
CBS Outlet for South Central Nebraska 
and Northern Kansas. 


KOLN-TV 


CHANNEL 10 © 316,000 WATTS © 1000-81. TOWER 
COVERS LINCOLN-LAND — NEBRASKA'S OTWER BIO MARKET 
Tepresentetives 


Avery Knodel, Inc, Exclusive Netional 





such headings as “Comparisons with 
Other Media,” “Sales Results,” “Cog 
Efficiency,” and “Effect on Economy,” 


The Reporter of Direct Mail 
Advertising is sending all DMAA 
members portfolios of award winning 
campaigns from the association’s an- 
nual Direct Mail Leaders Contest, 
Twelve campaigns for 1959 are de. 
scribed and illustrated with emphasis 
on planning, copy, lists, and results, 
First portfolio covers the General 
Foods Kitchen campaign. New service 
is dubbed “Adventures in Selling.” 


The Bureau of Advertising has 
announced that last year’s three sales 
promotions in the automotive, food, 
and appliance fields will be repeated 
this year. Campaigns will be repeated 
by popular demand of “most of the 
newspapers, as well as readers in the 
industries covered by the promo- 
tions.” BOA kits for this year’s auto 
promotion — “It’s National New Car 
Dealer Week — Buy Now!” — are al- 
ready on the way to participating 
newspapers. 


The New York Times. “The Cur- 
tain Is Up” refers to the curtain of 
the foreign trade drama that rose with 
the tremendous growth of European 
exports to this country within the past 
10 years. Contributing to this trend, 
says the booklet, are demand for Eu- 
ropean products, stimulated by adver- 
tising, growing tourist trade, and ex- 
panding U.S. capital investment in 
Europe. Another factor in today’s 
$3.5 billion rate of U.S. buying from 
Europe is the shift in kind of im- 
ports, a concentration toward finished 
goods. Through case histories, the 
booklet shows how various European 
products have reached success in the 
U.S. through advertising. 


The Television Bureau of Ad- 
vertising gave examples of retailers 
successfully using television to the Re- 
tail Advertising Conference in Chi- 
cago. List includes descriptions of 
how each retailer named makes the 
medium pay off, and suggests ground 
rules for guidance of retailers who 
have yet to try TV. Suggestions in- 
clude steady “across-the-calendar” 
programing, special promotions to tie 
in with seasons, holidays, store serv- 
ices and departments, and hints on 
when best to reach prospects, accord- 
ing to store type. 5 
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CHERCHEZ LE ADvERTISEME 


He’s an elusive fellow, your advertising buyer . . . almost always in motion. But, 
en repos, he’s often observed reading a certain magazine that’s edited especially 
for him and for people who influence the purchase of advertising. 

During the lst quarter of 1960, 214 advertisers (up 44% over the first quarter 
of 1959) used 204 advertising pages (up 56% over 1959) in that magazine to 
concentrate on him. They chose that magazine because its circulation is 92.9% 
concentrated on people active in the purchase of advertising. 

Voila! The name of that magazine is 


Media/scope 


published by Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. 

WALTER E. Borrtuor, Publisher 

5201 Old Orchard Rd., Skokie, IIl. 

420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Don Harway & Co., 1709 West Eighth St., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
James H. Cash Co., 818 Exchange Bank Bldg., Dallas 35, Texas 





The 
Man 






Maury Malin 
Director of Advertising 
Ralston Purina Co 


“Purina ads are localized so that a 
farmer will be reading about another 
farmer who probably lives not more 
than a hundred miles away. Localiza- 
tion gets high reader interest, better 
copy readership, high believability.” 








The 


Results 





Local editing of THe On10o FARMER 
creates a climate of confidence among 
readers. They believe what they read 
because it’s right for their crops, their 
soil, their state. 

When you add to local editorial 
support the STRAIGHT-LINE 
ADVERTISING techniques of local 
pictures and case histories, local prices 
and terms, local dealer listing... your 
sales message penetrates straight to 
the heart of this rich market — where 
farmer spendable income reaches 
$1,277,100,000 yearly! Want proof? 
Send for free folder. 





STRAIGHT-LINE 

ADVERTISING 

available also in — 

@ MICHIGAN FARMER 

@ PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 

@ THE INDIANA FARMER 

@ THE KENTUCKY FARMER 

@ THE TENNESSEE FARMER 
& HOMEMAKER 


P Omo Fanaa 





Cleveland 14, Ohio 
124 


PERSONNEL CHANGES 


FORMER COMPANY NEW COMPANY 


NAME AND POSITION AND POSITION 
AGENCIES 
Raymond O. Augustine..Mallory-Sharon Metals Corp.,....Griswold-Eshleman Co., 
Advertising Manager Cleveland, Space Buyer 
Stanley P. Bell _.......Cortez F, Enloe, Ine..,..................Cortez F. Enlee, Inc., 
Media Director Vice President 
Henry M. Caldera ..........Lennen & Newell, Inc., ..... nM Ne Lennen & Newell, Inc., 
Assoc. Dir., Resch., Mgr., V. P., Assoc. Dir., Resch, 
Resch. Dept. Mgr., Resch. Dept. 
Matthew J. Culligan ......NBC Radio Network, ......... _.....McCann-Erickson, Gen. 
Exec. V. P. Corporate Exec., 
Advanced Projects Diy, 
Preto Earle Ludgin & Co., Chicago,...... Wade Advertising, Chicago, 
V. P., Broadcasting Asst. to President, Special 
Radio, TV Projects 
Vincent J. Daraio............ Hicks & Greist, Inc., .................... Hicks & Greist, Inc., 
Radio, TV Time Buyer Account Exec. 
Gene Del Bianco.............. Harold Cabot & Co., Boston,...... Harold Cabot & Co., Boston, 
Radio, TV Time Buyer Broadcast Media Mgr. 
Ronald M. Greiner.......... Borden Company, Asst. ... John F. Murray Advg. 
National Advg. Mgr., Agency, Inc., Media Exee. 
Print Media 
C. Bruce Hardy .............. McCann-Erickson, Cleveland.....Meldrum and Fewsmith, 
Media Dir., Asst. Dir., Inc., Cleveland, Assoc. 
Mktg. Svs. Media Dir. 
Lewis T. Harris .............. Frank H. Fleer Corp., ................ Victor A. Bennett Co., 
Sls. Resch. Analyst Resch. Dir. 
Edmund F. Johnstone....Fletcher Richards, Calkins &......Kastor, Hilton, Chesley, 
Holden, Senior V. P. Clifford & Atherton, Ine, 
Vice Chrmn., Exec. Com. 
Thomas M. Newell.......... Alfred Politz Research, Inc., ......D’Arcy Advertising Co., 
Dir., National Field Service St. Louis, Dir., Resch. 
James K. Payne ..............D’Arcy Advertising Co., .............. D’Arey Advertising Co., 
Canada, V. P. Managing Dir., V. P. 
John Peace ...................... William Esty Co., ‘Ist V. P. ........ William Esty Co., Presiden: 
Frank Reis ......................Alfred Politz Research, Inc........Lennen & Newell, Inc., 
Project Director Acct. Sup., Resch. Dept. 
John Rimberg ................Sidney Hollander Co., ................VanSant, Dugdale and Co, 
Baltimore, Mkt. Resch. Baltimore, Assoc. Resch. 
Dir. 
Edward Simon ................ Ross Roy, Inc., Detroit, -........... Ross Roy, Inc., Detroit, 
Resch. Dir. V. P., Media, Resch. 
Ruth Simons .................. Doremus & Co., Boston,............. Bennett & Northrop, Inc., 
Radio, TV Time Buyer Boston, Media Dir. 
Dorothy B. Staff.............. Lennen & Newell, Media............ Grant Advertising, Inc., 
Mgr., Hollywood Office Hollywood, Media Dir. 
Robert W. Stafford.......... Knox Reeves Advertising, Inc....Knox Reeves Advertising, 
Minneapolis, Exec. V. P. Inc., President 
William S. Titus, IIL......The Rumrill Company, ............ The Rumrill Company, 
Rochester, Asst. Media Dir. Rochester, Media Dir. 
Joyce Turovlin ............. John W. Shaw Advertising, ........John W. Shaw Advertising, 
Inc., Chicago, Resch. Dir. V. P., Resch. Dir. 
William West ................ Bill West Advertising, —.............. Wyckoff & Associates, San 
Los Angeles, Mgr. Francisco, Media Sup., 
Acct. Exec. 
ADVERTISERS 
Michael G. Caparon........ Dobeckmun Company, ................ Dobeckmun Company, 
Cleveland, Acting Advg. Mgr. Cleveland, Advg. Mgr. 
Charles J. Chapman......National Carbon Co., .................. National Carbon Ce., V. P., 
Dir., Mktg. Mktg. 
eee Ford Motor Company, Lincoln..Ford Motor Co., Lincoln 
Continental Mktg. Mgr. Mercury Div., Advg. Sis. 
Promotion Mgr. __ 
Stanley T. Frame............National Biscuit Co., Dir., .......... National Biscuit Co., Dir., 
Mktg. Resch., Biscuit Div. Mktg. Resch., New 
Products Div. 
Patrick Gorman ............Bryan Houston, Inc., V. P............Jos. Schlitz Brewing ©o., 
Dir., Mktg. Milwaukee, Dir. of d 
Jack K. Lipson................ Helene Curtis Industries, Inc...... Helene Curtis Industries, 
Advg. Mgr. Inc., Dir. of Advg. __ 
Paul J. Micali..............Schering Corporation, ................ Schering Corporation, Dir., 
Adv. Mgr. Advg., Promotion 
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Advertising Index 


SNE RS Demers 90 
Howard A. Markavy, Inc. 
OE eee ee ; .... 80 


Jordan, Sieber & Corbete, Inc. 


American Home Magazine 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


18, 19 


American Telephone & Telegraph 75 
Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 

Army Times Publishing Company 119 
Clinton D. Carr & Company, Inc. 

Bakers Weekly ............ 95 
Ven Brunt & Company 

Better Farming Methods 36 
Sweet Advertising Agency 

Boot & Shoe Recorder 


Lloyd Advertising, Inc. 


Booth Newspapers .... 100 
The Fred M. Randall Company 


Boston Herald Traveler 59 


James Thomas Chirurg Company 
gk Eee 99 
CBS Owned Radio Stations 42, 43 
Charlotte Observer News lll 


Bennett Advertising, Inc. 
Chicago Daily News ......... 31 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc 


64, 65 


Chicago Sun Times... 4 
The Buchen Company 


Chicago Tribune ..... 63 
Foote, Cone & Belding 


Cincinnati Enquirer . 121 
Stockton-West-Burkhart, Inc. 


Columbus Dispatch .. 89 
Wheeler Kight & Gainey, Inc. 

Commercial Appeal/Memphis 
Press-Scimitar . 78 
Archer & Woodbury, Inc. 

Corinthian Broadcasting 26, 27 
Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 


Croplife ............ ok 114 


Kerker-Peterson, Inc. 


Crosley Broadcasting Corporation 77 
The Ralph H. Jones Company 


Detroit Free Press .. 23 
Karl G. Behr Advertising 


Elks Magazine ........... 109 


Persons Advertising Company 


First 3 Markets Group 14 
Goold & Tierney, Inc. 


Florida Cattleman ... ’ 89 

Fort Worth Star-Telegram 38 
Rowland Broiles Company 

Good Housekeeping 92 
Ellington & Company 

Hamilton Spectator . 28 
James Lovick & Company, Ltd. 

Hospitals .... % 
Bernard J. Hahn & Associates 


Houston Chronicle, The 86 
Nahas-Blumberg Corp. 


Houston Post ............ 70 
Marstellar, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, Inc. 


Industrial Equipment News .... . 33 


Feeley Advertising Agency, Inc. 


Ingenue _..... siesta bees, .....108 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


institutions Magazine... 15 
Torkel Gundel & Associates 


Institute of Radio Engineers... 97 
Reymond Schoonover Advertising 

lowa Three, The ................... Seatac ae 
Gardner & Stein 


KOLN-TV, Lincoln, Nebraska 122 


Doe-Anderson Advertising Agency, Inc. 


KRCA-TV, Los Angeles, Calif. ..... 6, 7 
Grey Advertising Agency 


ladies’ Home Journal ................. 3rd Cover 
Doherty, Clifford, Steers and Shenfield, Inc. 
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Little Rock Arkansas Gazette Sones: 


Locally Edited Gravure Magazines 67 
Zimmer-McClaskey, Inc 


Long Beach Independent Press Telegram 16 
Max W. Becker Advertising 


IIE sdincesateiibectiasten ae 29 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 

Los Angeles Mirror-News . mae 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 

Machine Design ..... ; . 69 
Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, Inc 

Manufactured Homes 125 
George Lohr Studios 

McCalls Magazine .... . 
Grey Advertising, Inc. 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Company Zi 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 

Media/scope ......... 123 
Henry J. Kaujman & Associates 

Moody Monthly .... 104 
Revere Advertising Agency 

New Brunswick Home News 33 

Newsweek .................. 24, 25 
Fletcher Richards, Calkins & Holden, Inc 

New York Daily News 116 
L. E. McGivena & Company 

New York Times Magazine 81 


Franklin Spier, Inc. 


New Yorker, The 


Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 


ith Cover 


Ohio Farmer ............ 124 
Bert S. Gittens Advertising, Inc. 

Outdoor Life Magazine 120 
Delehanty, Kurnit & Geller Advertising Corp. 

John H. Perry Associates ae 


Fletcher Richards, Calkins & Holden, Inc 
Philadelphia Evening & 


Sunday Bulletin .... 107 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 

Philadelphia Inquirer 103 
Al Paul Lefton Company, Inc 

Philadelphia News - 17 
W. B. Doner & Company 

Playboy Magazine .... 41 
Marsten & Aubrey Advertising Agency 

Purchasing Magazine 39 

_ The Schuyler Hopper Company 

Saginaw News, The .... 100 


The Fred M. Randall Company 


Saturday Evening Post 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc 


Seventeen ............. ~ . 61 
4l Paul Lefton Company, Inc. 

Sports Illustrated .... 9, 10 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. 

Standard Rate and Data Service ~a tS 
Schuyler Hopper Company 

I cc binetincti ; 2nd Cover, 1 
Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, Inc. 

Suburbia Today .... 44 
Harry M. Sturges & Associates 

Tacoma News Tribune . 40 
The Condon Company 

Thomas Register ........... 20 
WN. Hudson Advertising 

Trigg Vaughn Stations ........... ..106 
White & Shuford Advertising 

4. eis . 8 
Gray and Rogers 

WBAL-TV, Baltimore, Md. ... it oe 


W. B. Doner & Company 
WCCO Radio, Minneapolis, Minn.....34, 35 


Ken Nelson Associates 


WGAL Radio, Lancaster, Pa. -............. 110 
John Gilbert Craig Advertising, Inc. 

WIST Radio, Charlotte, N. C...................104 
Bennett Advertising, Inc. 

WMAQ, Chicago, Il. -................... .. 83 
Grey Advertising Agency 

WMT-TV, Cedar Rapids, Iowa eee | 


Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 


Worcester Telegram Gazette ... estan 
C. Jerry Spaulding, Inc. 
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the only audited 
vertical publication 
for the prefab industry 


reaches all the buyers 
where they buy 


AT THE FACTORY — top 
management including all 
principals, purchasing agents, 
key production men. 


AT THE HOME SITE — 
all builders of manu- 
factured homes, who 
themselves buy all 
items not included in 
the house package. 


Pamtmlde 


SPECIAL ISSUES 


MAY — Technical 
Manual/Buyers Guide 


NOVEMBER — Housing 
Annval/Directory 


Both May & November 
contain prepaid postcards 
for advertisers. 


Ask for our media file 
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In Defense of Westerns 


HAT’S WRONG WITH WESTERNS? I like them, 

and each Saturday night when I am home watch 
“Wanted, Dead or Alive,” “The Deputy,” “Have Gun, Will 
Travel,” and “Gunsmoke.” My other TV fare is “Perry 
Mason” and “Sea Hunt,” both of which might be classified 
in the same picaresque tradition as the Westerns. 

In spite of all their blood and thunder, there is some- 
thing essentially relaxing about Westerns. The outcome is 
never uncertain, for you know that the Marshal or Sheriff 
or Deputy will have to survive the gunfire in order to 
appear on the following week’s program. 

Moreover, there is a kind of historical and documentary 
cast over these programs that makes one discount the 
bloodshed. The erasing of a bad buffalo hunter or tough 
gun-slinger or holdup man is something that happened far 
away and long ago, and lacks the reprehensible quality of 
a gang slaying in contemporary city streets. It might even 
be said that the Westerns have a kind of historical tradition 
of the medieval morality play, where through the horrors, 
virtue was eventually triumphant. It is also rewarding, in 
these Westerns, to catch occasional glimpses of Joshua 
trees and the paloverde and mesquite that somehow endear 
the high desert to anyone who has been there. 

What if there is a certain sameness to the Western 
presentations? Does that make them a less desirable pur- 
chase for the media buyer? They serve as excellent carriers 
for advertisements about beer and cigarettes and other 
items sold to mass markets, and it does not appear that 


126 


identification between the sponsor and the particular 
Western is either necessary or important. All that the con- 
sumer has to remember is that he saw a particular brand 
advertised on one of the Westerns, and it doesn’t matter 
much which one it was. 

It is possible that the business man and other mature 
persons are rather weary of problems at the end of the day, 
and do not relish programs that confront them with the 
additional problems of others, be they personal, psycho- 
logical, or psychiatric. Too often these TV problems are 
the result of adolescent stupidities that are merely annoy- 
ing to a viewer with any maturity. Although television 
can inform and convey culture, it is possible that its main 
mission is entertainment, and hence the popularity of 
Westerns and quiz programs. A quiz program does not 
have to be dishonest. 

The criticism of Westerns comes not from persons who 
watch them, but from persons who do not. These are often 
intellectuals and pseudo-intellectuals who are generally 
more articulate in their expression of likes and dislikes 
than the average TV viewer who likes Westerns. They are 
sometimes writers in journals of opinion or in newspapers. 
or are teachers or professional persons who feel that they 
should not only prescribe their own television fare, but 
that of others also: they seem to possess a self-engendered 
feeling of responsibility for the whole medium. 

So, let TV have more cultural pieces and problem plays. 
but not at the expense of my Westerns on Saturday night! 8 
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WOMEN 
| LIKE 
THE LADIES’ 
HOME 
JOURNAL 


often # people confirms what discerning adver- 
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and women’s magazines, document- 
ing what delights us: the Journal not 
only gets into homes but into hearts. 
A fascinating study; your Journal man 
has it. He’s just a telephone call away. 








In Defense of Westerns 


HAT’S WRONG WITH WESTERNS? I like them, 

and each Saturday night when I am home watch 
“Wanted, Dead or Alive,” “The Deputy,” “Have Gun, Will 
Travel,” and “Gunsmoke.” My other TV fare is “Perry 
Mason” and “Sea Hunt,” both of which might be classified 
in the same picaresque tradition as the Westerns. 

In spite of all their blood and thunder, there is some- 
thing essentially relaxing about Westerns. The outcome is 
never uncertain, for you know that the Marshal or Sheriff 
or Deputy will have to survive the gunfire in order to 
appear on the following week’s program. 

Moreover, there is a kind of historical and documentary 
cast over these programs that makes one discount the 
bloodshed. The erasing of a bad buffalo hunter or tough 
gun-slinger or holdup man is something that happened far 
away and long ago, and lacks the reprehensible quality of 
a gang slaying in contemporary city streets. It might even 
be said that the Westerns have a kind of historical tradition 
of the medieval morality play, where through the horrors, 
virtue was eventually triumphant. It is also rewarding, in 
these Westerns, to catch occasional glimpses of Joshua 
trees and the paloverde and mesquite that somehow endear 
the high desert to anyone who has been there. 

What if there is a certain sameness to the Western 
presentations? Does that make them a less desirable pur- 
chase for the media buyer? They serve as excellent carriers 
for advertisements about beer and cigarettes and other 
items sold to mass markets, and it does not appear that 
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identification between the sponsor and the particular 
Western is either necessary or important. All that the con- 
sumer has to remember is that he saw a particular brand 
advertised on one of the Westerns, and it doesn’t matter 
much which one it was. 

It is possible that the business man and other mature 
persons are rather weary of problems at the end of the day, 
and do not relish programs that confront them with the 
additional problems of others, be they personal, psycho- 
logical, or psychiatric. Too often these TV problems are 
the result of adolescent stupidities that are merely annoy- 
ing to a viewer with any maturity. Although television 
can inform and convey culture, it is possible that its main 
mission is entertainment, and hence the popularity of 
Westerns and quiz programs. A quiz program does not 
have to be dishonest. 

The criticism of Westerns comes not from persons who 
watch them, but from persons who do not. These are often 
intellectuals and pseudo-intellectuals who are generally 
more articulate in their expression of likes and dislikes 
than the average TV viewer who likes Westerns. They are 
sometimes writers in journals of opinion or in newspapers. 
or are teachers or professional persons who feel that they 
should not only prescribe their own television fare, but 
that of others also: they seem to possess a self-engendered 
feeling of responsibility for the whole medium. 

So, let TV have more cultural pieces and problem plays. 
but not at the expense of my Westerns on Saturday night! @ 
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Anew report by the Hooper research 


people confirms what discerning adver- 


lising men have long surmised: women 


like the Ladies’ Home Journal best. 


The Hooper Report studies picture 


WOMEN 
LIKE 


THE LADIES’ 
HOME 
JOURNAL 
BEST 






and women’s magazines, document: 
ing what delights us: the Journal not 
only gets into homes but into hearts. 
A fascinating study; your Journal man 
has it. He’s just a telephone call away. 


“Our four-color campaign in The New Yorker demonstrates the 


magazine's ability to intrigue its readers . .. many people tell us they have 


gone to Puerto Rico because of our New Yorker advertising. The magazine 


THE 
stimulates not only travel, but trade and business for Puerto Rico as well.” NEW YORKEI 
MAGAZINE 
\ ™ ae ; 
Asstt , Pam Advertising Director 


Economic Development Administration 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 











